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FORE^TORD 


The  highlight  of  the  tobacco  industry  in  Southern  and  Southeastern  flsia 
since  World  Wai'  IT  has  been  s  continuing  shift  in  consumer  preference  from 
strong,  dark  tobacco  to  milder,  lighter  types*,    This  has  led  to  a  large  ex- 
pansion in  the  production  of  United  States  flue-cured  type  in  the  region.  The 
expansion  itself,  the  increased  import  duties  and  other  import  restrictions 
which  aided  the  expansion,  and  the  shortage  of  dollar  exchange  have  seriously 
hampered  imports  of  United  States  leai."  and  tobacco  products  in  certain  of  the 
countries  concerned. 

In  an  endeavor  to  foster  and  assist  in  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  markets  for  United  States  tobaccO;  and.  in  order  to  appraise  the  trends 
in  production  and  consumption  from  the  vie"i.irpoint  of  their  effect  upon 
United  States  trade  in  leaf  tobacco  and  products,  George  ?/•  Van  Dyne,  Marketing 
Specialist,  made  a  first-hand  study  of  the  tobacco  situation  in  Southern  and 
Southeastern  Asias 

The  countries  visited  included  Pakistan,  India,  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  the 
Philippines,  and  Hong  Kong.    The  study  was  based  on  interviews  with  farmers, 
buyers,  storage  warehousemen,  importers,  exporters,  leaf  processors,  manufac- 
turers,  trade  organisations,  and  government  officialso    Mr.  Van  Dyne's  obsei*va- 
tions,  supplemented  by  information  compiled  in  Washington,  D»  C,  from  reports 
of  foreign  service  officers,  the  Indian  Central  Tobacco  Committee  of  Madras, 
and  other  sources  are  summarized  in  this  report. 

This  study  was  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Research  and 
Marketing  net  of  I9U60    The  possibilities  of  broadening  and  maintaining  foreign 
markets  for  other  agricultural  commodities  are  also  being  studied  by  this 
Office  and  findings  are  presented  in  other  circulars  and  reports  that  may 
be  obtained,  free  in  the  United  States,  from  the  Office  of  foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25*  D.  C. 


/   Joseph  p,  Becker,  Chief 

International  Commodities  Branch 
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Plue-cured  toliacco  seed  on  the  stalk  in  the  drying  staige.  Tolsacco 
seed  is  very  small  -  aldout  300tOOO  seeds  weigh  an  ounce*  A  heaping 
spoonful  of  seed  is  sufficient  to  sovf  2^  8q,uaa:e  yards  of  seed  ted 
and  should  furnish  enough  plants  to  set  an  acre  in  the  field. 


TOBACCO  SITUATION  IW  SOHTFERM  AND  SOUTHEASIURN  ASIA 


For  many  decades  countries  in  Southern  and  Southeastern  Asia  produced 
principally  strong^  dark  air-cured  and  cigar  types  of  tobacco*  However^ 
consumers  and  tobacco  manufacturers  in  this  region,  which  includes  Pakistan, 
India,  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  and  Hong  Kong,  have  long  recognized 
the  unexcelled  flavor  and  aroma  of  mild  tobaccos  gro^m  in  the  United  States 
and  have  imported  substantial  quantities  of  themo 

During  the  years  just  after  World  War  I  the  demand  for  milder,  brighter 
types  of  leaf  tobacco,  especially  United  States  flue-cured,  increased  sharply 
at  the  expense  of  the  stronger,  darker  varieties «,    Consumers  who  could  afford 
to  do  so  patterned  their  smoking  habits  after  the  English  and  smoked  straight 
Virginia  cigarettes  or  pipe  mixtures  which  contained  a  high  percentage  of 
United  States  flue-cured  tobacco.    In  an  endeavor  to  achieve  self-sufficiency 
as  regards  their  tobacco  requirements  most  of  these  countries  imposed  restric- 
tions on  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  and  products »    Fiarthermore  all  but  Hong  Kong, 
which  grows  no  tobacco,  began  to  produce  United  States  flue-cured  type  leaf. 
The  expansion  in  output  was  moderate  at  first  but  accelerated  after  the 
Second  World  l¥aro 

Total  production  of  flue-cured  type  leaf  in  the  five  countries  increased 
from  an  annual  prewar  (1935-39)  average  of  about  36  million  pounds  (farm  weight) 
to  approximately  llh  million  pounds  for  the  19^0-51  season  while  combined 
production  of  all  types  in  these  countries  during  this  period  decreased  from 
about  l,UOl;  million  pounds  to  around  890  million  pounds.    Opinion  is  that 
production  of  the  indigenous  types  during  the  next  10  years  will  increase 
slightly  but  that  outturn  of  flue-cured  types  mil  probably  doubles 

Consumption  of  machine-made  cigarettes,  about  50  percent  of  which  are 
mild  Virginia  varieties,  rose  from  a  prewar  annual  average  of  about  23  billion 
pieces  to  approximately  hS  billion  in  195l»    The  cigarette  industry  in  each 
of  the  six  countries  is  highly  mechanized  and  very  efficiently  operated, 
India  leads  in  factory  output,  which  increased  from  a  prewar  annual  average 
of  7.5  billion  pieces  to  about  2h  billion  in  1951«    The  industry  in  Indonesia 
is  steadily  recovering  from  the  ravages  of  war,  but  is  still  badly  handicapped 
by  the  chaotic  labor  situation  and  political  upheavals.    However,  output 
during  1951  was  reported  at  9  billion  pieces  compared  with  a  prewar  average 
of  about  11  billion.    The  bulk  of  the  production  of  cigarettes,  except  in 
the  Philippines,  is  the  Virginia-tj^De  which  is  going  ahead  at  the  expense 
of  all  other  tobacco  products,    ractory  output  of  cigarettes  in  the  Philippines 
for  1951  reached  a  record  of  9*6  billion  pieces,  which  was  three  times  the 
prewar  average.    The  preferred  cigarette  in  the  Philippines  is  the 
United  States  blended  type  but  the  native  dark  cigar  variety  is  still  popular, 
and  there  is  also  a  significant  demand  for  the  straight  Virginia  type. 
Hong  Kong's  output  of  cigarettes  in  1951  was  about  2.5  billion  pieces,  which 
was  double  the  prewar  average.    The  trade  believes  that  if  the  population 
in  the  area  continues  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  during  the  past  10 
years  and  consumer  purchasing  power  keeps  rising,  consumption  of  domestic 
machine-made  cigarettes  v<rill  again  double  during  the  next  decade. 
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For  many  years  prior  to  World  War  II  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  or  products 
were  not  of  great  importance  to  the  economy  of  any  country  in  this  area  except 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippine So    As  a  result  of  the  war  and  the  disturbed  con- 
ditions which  followedj  these  two  famous  tobacco-producing  countries  lost  most 
of  their  export  trade.    Since  the  war,  India  has  become  a  more  important  ex- 
porter, particularly  of  flue-cured  type  tobacco »  •  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  are  also 
rapidly  becoming  surplus  producing  areas  and  expect  to  have  some  surplus'  of 
flue-cured  leaf* 

The  pattern  of  imports  of  United  States  leaf  into"  the  area  has  changed 
sharply  since  the  war^  principally  as  a  result  of  the  switch  in  consumer 
preference  and  the  successful  development  in  production  of  United  States  type 
of  leaf  in  most  of  these  countries o    Tables  1  and  2  reflect  drastic  changes, 
especially  since  19U8,  in  the  imports  of  United  States  cigarettes  and  leaf 
tobacco  into  the  Philippines©    Imports  of  cigarettes  into  the  Philippines 
declined  sharply  from  11.6  billion  pieces  in  19U8  to  1;2  billion  in  19^1^  while 
imports  of  leaf  tobacco  soared  from  only  211,000  pounds  in  lSh&  to  over 
27  million  pounds  in  19S^t    In  Indonesia  the  changes  were  also  very  significant. 
Imports  of  leaf  increased  from  a  prewai'  averate  of  2*2  million  pounds  to 
12  million  pounds  in  19^1^  while  imports  of  cigarettes  rose  from  a  prewar  level 
of  I5e8  million  pieces  to  '^ZoS  million  pieces.    In  India  the  decrease  in  the 
imports  of  leaf  tobacco  since  19U7  is  indicative  of  the  country's  successful 
production  of  flue-cured  types «    The  decline  in  the  importation  of  cigarettes 
reflects  the  successful  operation  of  its  cigarette  factories,  practically  all 
of  which,  however,  ■  s til!  manufacture  some  Virginia-type  cigarettes  containing 
blends  of  100  percent  Unit'^d  States  flue-cured  tobacco  a    Increases  in  the 
imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  Pakistan  result  from  the  operations  of 
its  new  cigarette  factory  which,  like  those  in  Hong  Kong  and  Ceylon,'  produces 
mainly  Virginia- tj'pe  cigarettes  a 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  leaf  and  tobacco  products  into  the  United  States 
from  these  countries  during  the  3-year  period  19U9-51  were  limited  to  cigar 
leaf  tobacco  from  Sumatra  and  the  Philippinesa    Imports  of  this  type  of  tobacco 
show  an  upward  trend,  and  for  the  3'  years  averaged  about  750,000  pounds  from 
Sumatra  and  500,000  poimds  from  the  Philippines. 
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U.  S  0EP4BTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  1838 


OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  RELATIONS 


PAKISTAN 


Tobacco  has  been  cultix'-ated  in  Pakistan  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
cent-ury.    Many  types  of  the  Ni c p t i a na_  ry. s t :'i p a  and  Nicotiana^^  tabacpin  species 
are  now  extensively  gi'ovm.    Improved  types  of  the  former  species  are  known 
locally  by  such  names  as.  Kctihari,  Gobi,  and  Peshawai'i,  and  those  of  the  latter 
by  Jati,  Bulkhi,  Desi,  and  flue~cmed  = 

Production  of  leai*  since  194-7,  when  Pakistan  became  a  self-governing 
Dominion,  has  declined  somev/hat  and  has  averaged  about  iSO  million  pounds 
annually.    According  to  official  statistics  published  by  the  Pakistan  Government, 
this  is  less  than  one-half  of  the  prewar,  (1935-39)  average.    Trade  soin*ces, 
however,  report  that  the  decline  in  output  from  prewar  has  not  been  so  pro- 
nounced.   It  is  believed  that  pa.rt  of  the  reported  drop  shown  in  official  sta- 
tistics is  the  result  of  changes  in  methods  of  obtaining  official  data,  v;hich 
are  now  considered  more  acciurate  than  in  prewar  years.    Some  decline  in  produc- 
tion of  tobacco  has  occurred  as  a  revsul.t  of  increased  acreage  j^^lanted  to  food 
crops,  but  it  apparently  has  not  been  as  great  as  that  shown  by  the  official 
statistics.    Recent  attempts  to  expand  production  of  flue-cured  type  tobacco 
are  proving  successful,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  declining  trend  in  total 
output  may  soon  be  reversed. 


Table  3.  -  Pakistan?    Tobacco  acreage,  yield,  and  production, 
average  1935-39,  annual  194-7-50  ' 


Year  of  harvest 

:      Area  planted 

'    Average  yield 
per  acre 

!  Production 

Average 

!  Acres 

!           Pounds  ! 

913  : 

■    951  ! 
!                    905  ! 
:                     899  : 
I                    901  : 

!         ' Pounds 

355,000 

.    ■           187,069  . 

168,984-  ! 

167,792  . 
.  ■■           166,588  1 

324-,  053*000 

177,840,320' 
!        ,  153,005,444.. 
150,890,881 
150,142,720 

Annual  i 

194-9   ....! 

Source?  Statistical  Section,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Karachi,  Pakistan, 
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The  total  land  area  of  Pakistan  is  337; 52U  square  miles,  or  about  the 
size  of  Texas  and  nklahoinao    Tne  country  consists  of  two  lai^ge  sectors^  one 
iri  the  northwestern  and  the  other  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Indian 
subcontinent*    Karachi  is  the  capital  of  Pakistan  and  the  chief  port  of 
West  Pakistan,    It  is  separated  from  Decc?^  the  capital  of  East  Bengal,  the 
eastern  part  of  Pakistan,  by  about  l^jOOO  miles  of  the  Indian  subcontinent 
from  which  Pakistan  and  the  Republic  of  India  were  created  in  august  19U7s 

About  69  percent  of  Pakistan' s  leaf  tobacco  is  grovm  in  the  Province  of 
East  Bengal,  approximately  16  percent  in  the  Punjab,  and  11  percent  in  the 
Morth-West  Frontier  Province o    The  bulk  of  the  remainder  is  grovm  in  Sind 
ProvincejaM  soEfe produced  jx  the  States  of  Baliawalpur  and  Kalato 

The  Rangpur  district  iii  East  Bengal  is  of  outstanding  importance  because 
it  produces  the  bulk  cf  Palcistan-s  Motihari  leaf  which  is  o.tilized  principally 
in  making  hookah  tobacco?  bidis,  and  chewing  tobaccool/    In  addition,  Rangpur' s 
production  of  Jati  leaf  for  the  manufacture  of  cheroots  is  of  much  value  to  the 
econoraj''  of  the  regionr    I^i'-mensirigh  aiid  Dacca  are  other  important  tobacco-grow- 
ing districts  iii  East  Eengala    In  the  Punjab  nati'/e  types  of  tobacco  injjlude 
Desi,  Gobi,  and  Dul^hi^    The  Dukhi  produced  in  the  Campbellpur—Hazro  district 
is  especially  noted  as  a  snuff  tobaccoe    Other  important  tobacco-'producing 
districts  in  the  Punjab  are  /'ttock^  Akora-Khattak,  and  Montgomeryc    Each  of 
these  districts  produces  both  native  and  flue-cured  types  of  tobacco.  The 
North-fJest  Rrontier  Province  includes  the  tobacco  districts  of  Mardan  and 
Peshawar  where  superior  quality  hookah  and  bidi  tobaccos  are  growno  Leaf 
grown  in  the  State  of  Kslet  is  noted  for  its  fine  quality  as  a  chewing  tobacco© 

It  is  estimated  that  about  67al  percent  of  Pakistan's  leaf  is  used  in 
making  hookah  tobacco  for  domestic  use;  iSeS  percent  in  cigarettes,  cigars, 
and  cherootsj  8o3  percent  in  snuff |  5*2  percent  in  bidis;  and  3*6  percent  in 
chewing  tobaccoo  Pakistan' s  export  trade  in  unmanufactured  and  manufacttired 
tobacco  has  become  insignificant  during  the  past  few  years  because  of  import 
restrictions  and  increased  duty  in  its  most  important  marketso 

Imports  of  manufactured  products,  principally  cigarettes  and  cut  tobacco 
for  making  bidis,  have  decreased  in  recent  years  because  of  trade  restrictions, 
the  migration  of  a  great  number  of  Hindu  consumers,  and  the  establishment  and 
successful  operation- of  a  cigarette  factory  near  Karachio    Furthermore,  frequent 
increases  in  duty  have  led  to  high  prices  for  imoorted  cigarettes  with  the 
result  that  consumers  have  switched  to  domestically  manufactured  brands. 

1/  Hookaii  tobacco  is  a  product  prepared  from  tobacco  leaves  and  stalks  mixed 
with  molasses  and  other  ingredients©  It  is  smoked  in  a  "hookah,"  a  specially 
designed  water  pipe©  The  bidi  is  an  indigenous  form  of  cigarette  made  by 
wrapping  granulated  tobacco  leaves  mixed  with  scrap,  stems,  stalks,  and  other 
matter  in  the  leaf  of  a  forest  tree  of  the  Indian  ebony  species 
(genus  Diospyros)«  To  prevent  the  filler  from  falling  out,  one  end  is  tucked 
in  and  string  is  tied  around  the  other* 
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At  Maurypur,  6  miles  from  Karachi,  Pakistan's  only  important  mechanized 
cigarette  factory  has  been  in  successful  operation  since  March  1950.  The 
output  of  cigarettes  has  steadily  increased  and  is  novf  reported  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  2,800  million  per  year  which  is  still  substantially  below  the  country's 
current  requirements.    The  company  manufactm-'es  a  vride  range  of  well-made 
brands,  including  attractively  packed  flue-cured-type  cigarettes  in  cartons 
of  10 's  and  round  tins  of  50' s.    These  cigarettes  are  made  of  blends  contain- 
ing varying  percentages  of  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco  mixed  with  Indian 
and/or  domestic  flue-cured„    Prices  to  the  consumer  for  domestic  cigarettes 
range  from  2  annas  (US$0. 0.37)  to  9  annas  and  3  pice  (US^IvO.132)  per  10  cigarettes. 
Imported  cigarettes  sell  for  3  mipees  and  6  amis-s  (US^l.Ol)  to  5  rupees  (US|l,50) 
per  tin  of  50' s, 

A  shift  in  consumer  preference  from  cigars,  cheroots,  and  other  products 
made  from  dark,  strong  tobacco  to  brighter,  milder  varieties  is  becoming  more 
pronounced.    Natives  who  can  afford  to  do  so  pattej^n  their  smoking  habits  after 
the  English.    The  preferred  cigarettes  are  therefore  the  straight  flue-cured 
types. 

Manufacturers  are  endeavoring  to  cater  to  and  fiurther  stimulate  this  trend. 
The  production  of  tobacco  products  is  still  a  cottage  industry  in  East  Bengal, 
but  the  construction  of  a  modern  cigarette  factory  at  Ghittagong,  the  port 
for  this  very  important  sector  of  the  country,  is  under  consideration.  About 
50  percent  of  Pakistan's  population  of  75  million  people  are  concentrated  in 
this  sector  which  comprises  only  15  percent  of  the  country^.s  total  area. 
Furthermore,  this  is  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  regions  and  potentially 
one  of  the  most  important  tobacco  producing  areas  in  Southeast  Asia.  During 
the  few  years  of  the  country's  existence  it  has  produced  about  two-thirds  of 
the  total  tobacco  crop.    Attempts  to  grow  flue-cured  tobacco  on  a  small  commer- 
cial scale  in  the  Rangpur  district  in  the  north  of  this  sector  have  been  success- 
ful.    If  the  Ghittagong  fectory  project  materializes,  production  in  the  district 
will  undoubtedly  be  expanded  as  the  clima.te  is  satisfactory'  and  there  is  suffi- 
cient suitable  land  to  produce  several  million  pounds. 

Flue-cured  tobacco  also  has  been  successfully  produced  in  West  Pakistan, 
particularly  in  the  North-VJest  Frontier  Province  and  in  the  Punjab,  where  it 
is  grown  under  irrigation  near  the  Kabul  and  Indus  Rivers.    One  of  the  large 
companies  which  has  several  le.af  tobacco  development  and  buying  depots  in 
West  Pakistan  recently  constructed  a  large  buying,  redrying,  and  storage  center 
on  the  railway  at  Akora-Khattak  in  the  hea3:'t  of  the  sector.    The  equipment  in 
the  redrying  plant  includes  a  standard  two-stick  and  apron  machine.  Coraiaercial 
production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  this  sector  during  the  194-8-4-9  season  was 
600,000  pounds  from  about  620  acres,    A  very  substantial  increase  in  production 
was  obtained  in  194-9-50,  when  the  crop  yielded  approximately  1,500,000  pounds 
from  1,525  acres.    Even  this  record  production  was  greatly  exceeded  during  the 
1950-51  season  when  a  crop  of  about  4-,  500, 000  pounds  was  harvested.    It  is 
believed  that  by  1953  sufficient  flue-cured  tobacco  will  be  produced  in  the 
North-West  Frontier  Province  and  the  Punjab  to  meet  requirements  of  factories 
in  West  Pakistan,"  however.  United  States  flue-cured  leaf  will  continue  to  be 
used  for  blending  purposed  in  medium  and  bettor  class  cigarettes,  Pakistan's 
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flue-cm-ed  leaf  is  produced  principally  from  Haa-rison  Special,  Bor^nsa,  and 
Golden  Dollar  seed,  cultivated  and  harvested'  by  United  States  nethodp  and 
cured  in  modern  barnS:,    Tne  product  is  not  comparable  in  general  quality  with 
Uniti3d  States  flue--cuxed  tobaccoj  but  it  has  good  color,  is  notitral,  and  burns 
welle 

Although  Indian  and  Pakistani  fluo-curod  tobacco  has    been  available  dur- 
ing recent  years,  there  has  been  a  continuing  demand  by  manufacturer  and 
consumer  for  United  States  tobacco  because  of  its  outstanding  merits  and 
despite  its  high  cost.    Exports  of  tMs  typo  from  the  United  States  to  Pakistan 
increased  from  331,00(>  pounds  in  1949  to  1,006,000  pounds  in  1950  and  are  ex- 
pected to  r.;hov;  fiirthor  increases  duxdng  the  next  few  years. 

The  marjAifactui'e  of  cigarer-tes  in  Pakistan  h--.E  also  res^.ilted  in  an 
increased  use  of  Indian  flue-cured  tobacco,  imports  of  vhich  totaled  2,53^,939 
pounds  in  194-9  and  3,356,296  pounds  in  1950.    As  domestic  production  of 
flue--c\:ired  leaf  expands,  hovievev,  it  is  believed  that  Imports  from  India  will 
decline.    Imports  of  l.eef  tobacco  fror;i  .soui-ces  other  than  India  and  the 
United  States  are  insignificant. 

Pakistan's  imports  of  totecco  prodi:.cts  consist  principally  of  cigarettes 
and  cut  tobacco.    Total  imports  of  ci.'^arettes,  mairJy  from  India  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  decreased  from  790,932,111  pieces  in  194-9  to  302,449,895  pieces  - 
in  3-950.,     Imports  of  cut  tobacco,  practically  all  of  which  comes  from  India 
and  is  utilized  in  making  bidis,  declined  sharply  from  54,913,821  pounds  in 
1949  to  13^136,554  pounds  in  1950,    Imports  of  cigars  -also  dropped  heavily 
from  3,648,785  pieces  to  only  930,528  pieces  in  1950.    These  decreases  resulted 
principally  from  import  restrictions,  the  change-over  from  imported  to  domes- 
tically manufacttired  cigai'ettes,  and  the  less  of  consumers  by  migration. 


Ill 
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INDIA 


The  Republic  of  India  (a  new  nation  comprised  of  the  portion  of  the 
Indian  subcontinent  outside  of  Pakistan  and  Kashmir)  with  a  population  of 
over  350  million  and  an  area  of  over  1.1  million  square  miles  is  the  world's 
third  most  important  tobacco  producing  country,  being  surpassed  only  by  the 
United  States  and  China.    It  ranks  fourth  as  a  tobacco  consuming  country, 
and  it  is  among  the  top  7  tobacco  exporting  countries.    It  also  imports  some 
tobacco,  principally  flue-cured  leaf  from  the  United  States,    This  tobacco 
is  used  in  the  production  of  better  cigarettes. 

Highlights  of  the  tobacco  situation  in  India  during  the  past  two  decades 
have  been  a  rapid  expansion  in  the  production  of  flue-ci:ired  leaf,  increased 
attention  in  grading  and  marketing  most  of  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  country; 
much  larger  exports,  higher  average  imports,  and  greatly  increased  production 
and  consumption  of  machine-made  cigarettes.    Advances  are  expected  in  all  of 
the  above  phases  except  leaf  imports,  but  probably  not  at  the  rate  of  the 
past  few  years.    Leaf  imports  declined  in  194-9  and  1950  and  are  expected  to 
continue  downward  as  expansion  in  production  and  improvement  in  quality  of 
the  country's  flue-cured  leaf  occurs. 

Production  and  Marketing 

The  Republic  of  India  includes  over  two- thirds  of  the  tobacco  producing 
area  of  the  Indian  Empire.    Since  the  partitioning  in  1947,  production  in 
India  has  averaged  about  575  million  pounds  from  approximately  825,000  acres. 
Published  official  data  on  the  prewar  acreage  and  production  in  what  is  now 
the  Republic  of  India  indicated  about  762  million  pounds  from  917,000  acres. 
These  prewar-  figures,  however,  are  not  directly  com.parable  with  the  estimates 
of  production  since  194-7.    The  indicated  higher  production  in  prewar  ye;irs 
is  believed  to  have  resulted  largely  from  methods  of  estimating  the  crop. 
For  some  types,  the  estimated  production  included  all  or  part  of  the  tobacco 
stalk.    The  discontinuance  of  this  practice  in  some  districts  in  postwar  years 
and  other  refinements  in  the  methods  of  estimating  are  believed  to  have 
resulted  in  more  accurate  figures  since  194-7, 

Trade  sources  report  that  changes  in  acreage  and  production  have  proba- 
bly not  been  significant  and  certainly  not  as  great  as  is  indicated  by  the 
official  data.    Sharp  increases  are  reported  in  the  production  of  flue-cured 
leaf  and  some  other  types  which  are  used  in  factory  production  of  tobacco 
products  in  the  country  and  also  exported.    It  is  believed  that  production  of 
many  of  the  native  types  which  do  not  go  into  factory  production  of  products 
has  decreased  substantially,  but  that  such  decreases  have  been  largely  offset 
by  increases  in  flue-cured  and  certain  other  types. 
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Table  4..  -  India:    Estimated  total  average  and  production 
of  tobaccoj  average  Y^yi-y^,  annual  1947-51 


Year  1/ 

c 

Area 
planted  ; 

Production 

0 

C 

1,000 

s  1,000 

«■ 

c 

acres 

\  pounds 

Average 

• 

• 

1937-39  ..... 

• 

•  •  c  • 

0 

917 

;  761,600 

Annual 

s 

• 
• 

•  <  ^ 

845 

\  603,000 

• 

784 

\  542,300 

f  ♦  c  » 

803 

5  571,200 

860  . 

:  591,360 

• 
• 

839 

:                  562, 240 

1/    Year  ending  July, 


Source:    Indian  Central  Tobacco  Committee, 

Tobacco  is  grown  to  a  varying  extent  in  all  of  the  states  in  the  Indian 
Republic.    In  recent  years  the  States  of  Madras  and  Bombay  have  accounted  for 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  area  planted  to  tobacco.    During  the  1950-51 
season  about  38  percent  of  the  total  was  planted  in  Madras  and  29  percent  in 
Bombay,    The  States  of  Bihar  and  Vest  Bengal  were  tied  for  third  place,  with 
-5  to  6  percent  each. 

Most  of  the  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  dry  fall  and  winter  months*    It  is 
only  in  the  relatively  unimportant  producing  districts  in  certain  northern 
areas,  parts  of  the  arid  districts  of  the  northwest,  and  at  places  of  highest 
altitude  on  the  central  plateau  that  the  crop  is  grown  din'ing  summer  months. 
In  these  districts  seedbeds  are  started  between  the  first  of  March  and  the 
middle  of  June  and  the  crop  is  harvested  dioring  the  late  summer  and  fall 
months*    Throughout  most  of  the  country  and  in  all  of  the  principal  tobacco 
producing  districts  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  planted  immediately  following  the 
wet  summer  monsoon.    Seedbeds  are  started  during  the  latter  part  of  the  rainy 
season,  which  varies  in  different  sections  of  the  country  from  August  to 
October.    Transplanting  is  accomplished  with  the  last  rains,  and  the  crop  is 
grown  during  the  following  dry  months* 

•  The  small  quantities  of  leaf  grown  during  the  rainy  season  in  districts 
where  rainfall  is  heavy  are  planted  so  that  the  harvest  period  will  fall  after 
the  wet  monsoon.    Such  leaf  tends  to  be  rank,  woody,  and  darker  in  color  than 
leaf  grown  during  the  dry  season  or  raised  during  summer  months  in  areas  of 
restricted  rainfall. 
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An  experimental  field  in  India  and  typical  leaf  of 
Type  H.D,  1  (Motibari),  Hicotiana  ruetica  species. 


PoTinding  tobacco  into  a  dust  for  use 
in  making  hookah  tohacco  in  India. 
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Right,  ▲  fine  stand  of  flue-cured 
type  to"bacco  plants  in  northern 
Madras  which  haye  been  allowed  to 
mature  seed  for  another  crop. 


Left.  Watering  and  weeding  young 
flue-cured  type  tobacco  plants 
growing  in  typical  seedbeds  in 
the  Eajahmondry  district,  Madras 
State. 


Left.    A  ^n>ical  flue-cured  type 
tobacco  sales  court  at  Zowur  on 
the  Godavari  rirer  in  northern 
Madras.  The  tobacco  has  been  in- 
spected and  sold,  and  the  bales 
are  being  prepared  for  shipment 
to  the  processing  plant. 
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Irrigation., from  ponds,  .wells,  or  canals  is  quite  common  in  a  number  of 
districts.    In  many  sections,  however,  the  soil  is  a  heavy  clay  loam  with  a 
high  water  table,  and  the  moisture  retained  f^om  the  rair^r  season  is  suf fi** . 
cient  to  produce  a  fairly  good  tobacco  ;Crop  without  irrigation.    It  is  be- 
lieved that  for  the  country  as  a  whole  about  70  perce^nt  of  the  tobacco  is 
grown  without. irrigation.    Irrigation  is  usually  resorted  to  in  growing  heavy 
dark  types |  this  practice  is  not  generally  followed  in  the  production  of 
lighter  types,  except  in  the  extremely  dry  areas,  .    .         .  ' 

The  use  of  commercial  fertilisers  is  limited.    Experiments  conducted 
over  a  period  of  5  years  in  connection  with  the  production  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  repeatedly  showed  that  improvv-iment  in  quality  and  yields  resulted 
oibiy  from  nitrogen  and  that  this  type  of  tobacco  did  not  benefit  in  any  way 
from  phosphorus  or  potash.    Farmyard  manure,  to  the  extent -of  about  5  tons 
per  acre,  has  been  used  successfully  by  a  limited  nmber  of  growers  of 
flue-cured  tobacco,  particularly  in  the  Guntur  districts.    Manuring  in  general, 
however,  is  confined  to  limited  applications  of  compost,  the  folding  of  sheep 
and  goats  on  fields  prior  to  their  use-;  for  tobacco,  and  the  plowing  under  of 
green  manure  crops.    Substantial  quantities  of  tobacco  waste  are  also  used 
as  a  fertilizer  in  some  sections.    In  districts  where  there  is  a  high • percent- 
age of  vsaltpeter  and  other  nitrogen  and  potash  compounds  in  the  water,  ferti- 
lization is  accomplished  along  with  irrigation. 

Methods  of  harvesting  and  curing  tobacco  differ  widely.    Often  tobacco 
from  the  same  field  is  handled  by  different  methods.    Harvesting  is  accom- 
plished principally  by  stalk-cutting,  but  the  country's  flue-cured  tobacco 
is  primed  a  leaf  at  a  time  as  in  the  United  States.    Another  method  of 
harvesting  is  splitting.    The  stalk  is  cut  in  pieces  bearing  two  or  more 
leaves.    The  whole  plant  is  harvested  at  one  time  and  the  sections  of  stalk 
attached  to  the  leaves  are  cured  for  use  with  the  leaves. 

The  principal  methods  of  curing  include  flue-curing,  air-curing, 
rack-curing  (a  form  of  sun-curing),  ground-curing  (also  a  form  of  sun-curing), 
and  pit-curing. 

The  flue-curing  process  is  similar  to  practices  followed  in  the 
United  States,     Coal  and  wood  are  the  principal  fuels  used  for  curing,  but 
a  few  barns  are  eqiiipped  with  oil  heating  apparatus. 

Air-curing  is  practiced  in  many  of  the  tobacco  districts,  but  air-cufing 
barns  such  as  used  in  the  United  States  ar[?  rarely  seen.    Most  of  the  curing 
by  this  process  is  accomplished  by  hanging  tobacco  in  farm  sheds  or  in  shaded 
places  under  the  eaves  of  farm  buildings  and  houses.    Its  use  is  not  re- 
stricted to  any  particular  type. 

There  are  several  methods  of  rack-curing.    The  most  common  method,  and 
the  one  which  is  widely  practiced  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  is  to 
string  the  leaves  close  together  and  hang  them  in  the  field  between  poles 
supported  by  stakes.    The  strings  of  loaves  are  placed  about  6  to  10  inches 
apart.    Thus,  with  the  exception  of  outside  leaves,  only  a  small  portion  of 
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the  tobacco  is  exposed  to  direct  sunlight.    In  a  method  of  rack-curing  ' 
practiced  to  some  extent  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  co-untry  the  leaves' 
or  the  whole  plant  are  spread  on  frames  supported  by  poles  about  3  to  6  feet 
above  ground.    The  leaves  or  plants  are  turned  so  that  all  parts  are  exposed 
directly  to  the  sun.    In  the  northeastern  distracts  a  portion  of  the  tobacco 
is  cured  on  movable  racks  that  are  carried  inside  at  night  to  prevent  damage 
from  dew.    In  the  southwestern  districts  some  of  the  native  types  are  cured 
by  a  combination  of  air-  and  rack-curing.    Temporary,  low,  closed  sheds  made 
of  matting  supported  by  poles  are  built  in  the  fields.    Tobacco  is  harvested 
and  piled  in  the  sheds  where  it  remains  for  2  days.    The  leaves  are  then 
stning  and  hung  in  the  sheds.    About  7  days  after  hanging,  the  roofs  of  the 
shf^ds  are  removed,  and  the  leaves  are  allowed  to  hang  exposed  to  the  sun 
until  completely  dry. 

Ground-curing  is  most  common  in  northern  districts  and  in  Bombay  State, 
The  tobacco  is  either  stalk-cut  or  split.    The  plants,  or  sections  of  them, 
are  laid  on  the  ground  either  separately  or  together  in  rows  with  thnir  butts 
resting  on  the  ground  and  the  stalks  and  leaves  overlapping  the  preceding  row 
of  plants.    In  either  case  they  are  usually  turned  to  alternate  the  side  of 
the  leaf  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Pit-curing  i?  a  fermentation  process  accomplished  by  the  use  of  pits  or 
silcs  above  ground.    Most  pit-cured  tobacco  is  at  least  wilted  before  it  is 
placed  in  pits  or  silos  andj  with  the  exception  of  types  that  have  a  heavy 
woody  leaf  with  relatively  low  moisture  content,  the  tobacco  ic-  first  partly 
cured  by  ground-ci^<ring.    The  leaves,  or  whole  plants,  are  packed  in  pits  or 
silos  and  covered  with  straw  and  earth.    In  some  cases  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  this  condition  undisturbed  until  fermentation  has  completely  stopped. 
In  m.ost  cases,  however,  they  are  removed  from  the  pits  or  silos  after  a  few 
days  and  further  fermentation  is  accomplished  by  alternating  ricking  and  airing 

Variations  in  v'^oils  and  climate  in  the  numerous  tobacco  districts  of 
the  Republic  of  India,  together  with  different  methods  of  cultivating, 
harvesting,  and  curing  of  tobacco  result  in  a  wide  range  in  types  of  leaf. 
Governmental  authorities  in  the  country  have  made  no  atocmpt  at  a  systematic 
commercial  classification  of  the  leaf.    Except  for  flue-ciared  and  some  of  the 
other  imported  tj'pos,  the  different  kinds  of  tobacco  generally  carry  the  name 
of  the  district  in  which  they  are  produced.    Very  often  tobacco  of  quite 
similar  characteristics  is  known  in  different  loc3l.itie.s  by  different  names, 
and  in  a  number  of  cases  tobacco  of  the  same  name  has  quite  different  charac- 
teristics. 

Two  main  species  of  the  leaf,  Nicotir^Lna  tabacum  and  Nicotiana  rustica^are 
grown.    In  the  195C-51  season,  about  three-foui'ths  of  the  production  was  of  j 
the  Nicotiana  tabacum  species  and  one-fourth  Nicotiana  riistica.  The 
Nicotiana  rustica  tobacco  is  generally  a  heavier  bodied  leaf  than  the  Nicotiana 
tabacum.  but  leaf  nf  both  species  varies  in  color  from  very  light  or  bright 
leaf  to  very  dark,  black  tobacco.     (See  table  5.) 


Table  5.  -  India:    Tobacco  prodiiction,  hj  species  and 
color  of  leaf,  1950-51 


Niootiana  ' 

Nicotiana  ' 

Total 

Color  class 

..  ■ ,,                      -  _j 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

i         18.5  ! 

a  . 

:  18.5 

Light  (rack-cured  and  ground-cured)  , . . 

5.3 

0.2 

:  5.5 

Medium  light  (rack-cured,  ground- 

8.2 

:  0.8 

:  9.0 

Dark  (rack-cured,  ground-cured, 

!  U.O 

:  23.0 

;  67.0 

:  76.0 

:  2:^.0 

:  100.0 

Sources    Compiled  from  official  source. 

The  coimnercial  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  what  is  now  the 
Republic  of  India  was  begun  in  1927-28  when  about  36,000  pounds  were  grown 
on  aprroximately  80  acres.    Production  expanded"  rapidly  from  the  start,  and 
in  1950-51  totaled  about  104.,5  million  pounds  from  217,000  acres..   The  pro- 
duction it  concentrated  largely  in  the  eastern  parts  of  i4adras  State  in  a 
district  now  known  as  Circars,  which  indludes  the  towns  of  Guntur,  Nellore, 
Kistna,  Kowur,  Ra jahraundry,  and  Vizagapatam.     Production  in  this  district 
accounted  for  103.0  million  pounds  of  the  1950--51  total.    Other  di.stricts 
having  a  total  production  or  about  1.5  million  pounds  in  1950-51  include 
the  Mysore  district  of  Mysore  State,  the  Nakur  and-  Gangho  districts  in  the 
State  of  Uttar  Pradesh,-  and  the  Nipani  and  Vijapur  districts  of  Bombay  State. 

The  crop  in  Circars  district  is  grovm  during  the  dry,  winter. season  on 
tanirrigated  heavy  black  soils.    This  is  possible  because  of  the  high  water 
table  which  follows  the  monsoon  season.    Methods  of  cultivating  and  harvesting 
the  crop  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  United  States.     In  1950  there  were  about 
17,000  flue-cured  barns  in  the  Circars  district.    Approximately  60  percent  of 
the  barns  were  single  furnace  type  about  16'  x  16'  x  20'  in  dimension.  The 
barns  are  built  mainly  of  brick  and/or  rock  with  corrugated  sheet-iron  roofs, 
and  they  cost  about  $840  each.    The  remaining  barns  are  double  furnace  type, 
which  are  larger  and  more  expensive.     The  tobacco  is  carefully  handled  follow- 
ing harvesting  and  curing,  and  the  majority  of  it  is  stripped  prior  to  redrying. 

In  the  'town  of  Guntur  alone  there  were  7  two-stick  and  apron  tobacco 
redrying  machines  in  operation  in  January  1951,  two  more  were  under  construc- 
tion, and  an  additional  plant  was  being  planned.    At  the  nearl^y  town  of 
Chirala  a  four -machine  redrying  plant  was  in  operation  and  a  two-machine 
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plart  was  in  operation  at  Ana.parti.    After  redrying,  the  better  grades  of 
tobacco  that  are  not  exported  immediately  are  stored  in  temp'eratiore-  and 
himidity-contr oiled  warehouses. 

About  one  fourth  of  the  flue-cured  leaf  from  Circars  and  other  districts 
of  the  Republic  of  India  is  light  lemon  to  bright  orange  in  color,  but  most 
of  the  remainder  is  dark  brown  or  greenish  in  color.    Most  of  the  leaf  has 
good  combustiorjj  but  is  lacking  in  oils  and  gum.    The  better  grades  are  neu- 
tral in  flavor,  which  together  with  other  generally  good  qualities,  makes  it 
suitable  for  blending  purposes  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes.  Cigarettes 
made  exclusively  from  even  the  better  grades  of  leaf  are  'somewhat  flat  in 
taste,  and  a  high  percentage  of  United  States  flue-cured  is  used  in  the  better 
quality  flue-cured  type  cigarettes  produced  in  the  country. 


Table  6*  **  India:    Flue-<mred  tobacco  area  and 
production^  1951  with  comparisons 


Period  1/  :  Area  :  Production 


:    Thousand  acres  :    Million  pounds 

Average  ;  : 

1931-35   :  ■      19  :  13.5 

^  1936-^0  :  71  :  31.5 

1941-45   :  110  :  52.0 

Annual  :  : 

1946   :  112  :  58.6 

1947  s  129  :  60.0 

1948   :  134  :  '  75.2 

1949   :  .    144  :  79.2 

1950    154  :  95.4 

1951   :  217  :  104.5 


1/    Year  ending  July, 

Source:    Trade  sources. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  increased  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in 
India.    Prices  for  the  leaf  have  been  high  in  relation  to  prices  for  other 
commodities  grown  in  the  flue-cured  tobacco  districts  of  India,  and  demand 
for  the  leaf  both  for    domestic  use  and  export  has  been  strong.  Well-informed 
persons  of  the  tobacco  industry  in  India  believe  that  the  country's  production 
of  flue-cured  leaf  could  be  doubled  within  a  4-year  period  if  present  condi- 
tions continue.    If  plans  are  carried  out  it  will  mean  more  competition  for 
United  States  leaf  in  Western  Europe  and  other  foreign  markets.    Prices  for 
Indian  flue-cured  strips  in  the  United  Kingdom  market  since  currency 
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devaluation  have  averaged  aroMd  hO  cents  per  pound  as  compared  with  over 
60  cents  per  pound  for  unsteiianed  United  States  leaf. 

The  only  other  united  States  type  of  tobacco  cultivated  in  India  is 
Bur ley.    Commercial  production  of  this  type  was  started  during  the  1929-30 
season  when  approximately  950,000  pounds  were  harvested.    Before  World  War  II, 
crops  of  Burley  rarely  exceeded  1  million  pounds.    Peak  production  was  attained 
during  the  19U8-U9  season  iirhen  about  3«1  million  pounds  were  harvested.  Output 
of  Burley  fell  to  about  660,000  pounds  in  19U9'-50  as  a  result  of  drought  and 
plant  disease  but,  largely  as  a  result  of  more  favorable  growing  conditions, 
it  rose  to  1.5  million  pounds  during  the  1950-51  season.    The  tobacco  is  groivn 
principally  for  export  to  the  United  Kingdom  where  it  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pipe  mixtures,  but  recently  small  quantities  have  been  used  in  the 
domestic  manufacture  of  cigarettes.    The  Indian  Burley  leaf  is  inferior  to 
the  United  States  product.    It  is  thin,  papery  in  texture,  and  lacks  aroma. 
Since  most  of  it  is  produced  for  a  particular  market  in  the  United  Kingdom 
it  is  anticipated  that  production  will  not  expand  substantially. 

The  light,  medium  light,  and  dark  native  tobaccos  grown  in  the  Republic 
of  India  include  a  wide  variety  of  types,  both  of  the  Nicotiana  tabacum  and 
Nicotiana  rustic a  species.    Some  of  the  light  types,  grown  principally  in 
the  Bomba.y  area,  are  yellow  to  orange  in  color  but  are  general!^ of  low  quality. 
The  medium-light  tobaccos  produced  principally  in  the  States  of  Madras  and 
some  of  the  central  and  northern  states  include  much  of  the  Natu  or  native 
tobaccos  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  European  markets.  This 
tobacco  is  Usually  medium  light  brown  in  color  but  is  also  of  generally  poor 
quality.    Dark  tjz-pes  of  leaf  are  grown  throughout  the  country,  but  the  prin- 
cipal districts  producing  dark  types,  particularly  of  the  Nicotiana  tabacum 
species,  are  in  southern  India.    The  types  range  from  heavy,  strong 
Kicotiana  rustic a  types  to  mild  Nicotiana  tabacum  types  somewhat  similar  to 
certain  United  States  cigar  type's]!    The  prices  'at  virhich  most  of  the  native 
tobaccos  are  sold  are  lower  than  those  for  flue-cured  leaf.    Leaf  from  the 
1950-51  crop  bought  by  commercial  concerns  ranged  by  types  from  around  US$0.20 
to  as  high  as  US$0. 14O  for  certain  select  qualities. 

There  are  no  auction  markets  for  tobacco  similar  to  those  existing  in  the 
Uhited  States,  but  attempts  are  being  made  to  establish  one  at  Guntur.    Leaf  . 
used  in  native  products  is  sold  to,  small  dealers  or  village  processors.  Most 
of  the  tobacco  which  is  exported  or  used  in  the  domestic  production  of  factory 
products  is  sold  on  larger  markets.    These  markets  are  similar  to  those  in 
the  United  States  except  that  each  buying  company  still  has  its  own  marketing 
floors  and  there  is  no  competition  in  bidding.    If  a  grower  is  dissatisfied 
with  prices  offered  by  a  particular  buyer  he  can  move  his  leaf  to  another 
sales  floor. 

The  first  attempt  to  standardize  grades  of  the  more  commercial  types  of 
tobacco  was  made  in  1937*  The  Agricultural  Tobacco  Grading  and  Marketing  Act 
of  1937  set  up  grading  specifications  for  flue-cured  leaf  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  confidence  of  overseas  buyers,  and  in  19ij.5  the  Government  of  India 
inaugurated  a  compulsorj''  grading  system  for  flue-cured  leaf,  Burley,  and  two 
of  the  principal  native  tj'pes. 
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In  January  1951,  273  officials  were  authorized  to  grade,  mark,  and  certify 
tobacco  at  58  marketing  'centers,  and  the  regulations  provided  that  all  tobaccos 
destined  for  export  carry  a  government  standard  grade  or  agmark.    As  a  result 
of  the  operation  of  this  progrsjn,  the  general  quality  of  leaf  for  export  has 
improved  and  foreign  buyers  have  had  less  risk  in  purchases. 

Another  outstanding  development  which  has  improved  the  quality  and  stand- 
ards of  the  tobaccos  has  been  the  work  of  the  Indian  Central  Tobacco  Committee, 
which  is  financed  by  the  government.    The  Committee  began  operating  in  19-45 
with  headquarters  in  Bombay,  but  in  February  194-9  was  moved  to  Madras.  The 
group  is  comprised  of  top-level  officials  of  Central  and  State  "Governments, 
other  informed  people  who  have  had  wide  international  experience  in  tobacco, 
and  representatives  of  the  tobacco  trade  and  allied  industries.    The  Committee 's 
main  objectives  are  to  assist  in  the  improvement  and  development  of  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco "products.    This  organiza- 
tion has  established  a  Central  Tobacco  Research  Institute  at  Rajahmundry  in 
Madras  State  for  fundamental  and  applied  research  work  on  all  types  of  to- 
bacco, particularly  flue-cured  and  other  cigarette  leaf.    It  has  also  estab- 
lished experimental  stations  for  research  on  native  tobaccos  "at  Anand  in 
Bombay  State,  Veda  Sandur  in  Madras  State,  and  Pusa  in  Bihar  State. 

In  collaboration  with  the  Government  of  Madras  the  Committee  now  operates 
a  program  for  the  development  and  distribution  of  improved  strains  of 
flue-cured  type  seed.    Among  its  other  accomplishments  have  been  the  con- 
struction of  a  redrying  and  processing  plant,  and  improved  tobacco  storage 
■facilities  atGuntur  in  Madras  State.    Included  in  its  activities  are  the 
collection  of  statistics  and  information  on  leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco  products 
from  growers,  the  trade,  and  government  departments.    Much  of  thJ.s  material 
is  published  in  Madras  by  the  Committee  in  its  monthly  bulletin  and  quarterly 
journal. 

Exports  and  Imports 

Authentic  information  on  exports  and  Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products  for  the  Republic  of  India  are  not  available,  but  all  information 
indicates  that  exports,  particularly  of  leaf  tobacco,  have  increased  sharply 
in  recent  years.    Imports,  largely  leaf  from  the  United  States,  in  postwar 
years  have  averaged  above  the  prewar  level,  but  have  declined  sharply  since 
19^8.  _  . 

Official  data  on  the  export  and  import  trade  have  been  limited  to  the 
sea  and  air-borne  trade.    Prior  to  1937,  these  data  included  exports  from  and 
into  Burma,  which,  until  then,  was  a  part  of  the  Indian  Empire.    Until  the 
partitioning  of  India  into  Pakistan,  Kashmir,  and  the  Republic  of  India  in  1947, 
it  included  sea  and  air  movement  for  Kashmir  and  Pakistan.    The  bulk  of  the  sea 
and  air-borne  trade,  however,  has  always  been  represented  by  v;hat  is  now  the 
Republic  of  India,  and  some  worthwhile  trends  can  be  noted  from  a  comparison 
between  the  average  trade  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  separation 
of  Burma  from  India  and  the  trade  in  recent  years  of  the  Republic  of  India. 

I 
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Table  7.  -  India?    Sea  and  air~borne  trade  in  leaf  tobaccc-^d  tobacco 
products,  average  1937-38  to  19U1-U2,  armual  19U8-it9  to  19^-51  l/ 

 umiL  ^  I_ 


Commodity 
and 
country- 

:  Average 
:  1937-38  to 
:  1941-42  2/ 

1948-49  3/ 

\  1949-50  y 

i  1950-51  2/ 

Leaf  tobacco: 

Aden  &  dependencies  . 
•  Pakistan  (Western)  . . . 

!  1,000 
:  pounds 

■  25,897 

:  4/ 

:  4/ 
!  5/  11,575 

5,629  J 
:  788 

:  6/  14,633 

!  1,000 
:  pounds 

•  26,886 

•  1,835 
:  794 
5  3,147 
:  3,852 

!  /J 

3,611 
!  799 
!  2,924 
:  7,002 

:      1, OCO 
■      pound  s 

•  45,622 

•  1,302 
:  1,518 
:  4,400 
:  3,489 

I  4,252 
:  4,050 
I  5,411 
:  12,334 

5  1,000 
:  pounds 

•  36,532 

•  2,338 
:  1,203 
:  6,186 
:  5,135 
:  4/ 

:  4,2/i.8 
:  720 
:  6,317 
:  27,385 

Total   " 

58, 52? 

50.850 

'         82 . 378 

90  06Z 

Tobacco  products:  ! 
Cigarettes   

Other  

■  1,665 
43  ! 

:           3,760  J 

'           1,842  ' 
66 

3,068 

•  1,312 
5  18 

,2,937 

•  .  804 
!  15 
!  4,313 

Total   ' 

5,468  ; 

4,976  , 

4,267 

r  5,132 

IMPORTS 

Leaf  tobacco:  \ 
United  States   ' 

Total   ' 

< 

5,834  • 
1,855 
!             355  ! 

10,721  = 
:             790  . 

4  i 

5,910  •• 
65  J 

2,408  1 

5,083 
40 
893 

11,515  . 

8,383  ' 

6, 016 

Tobacco  products:           :  s 

:         '    792  ' 

^        2  : 
37  : 

112  J 
11  . 
12 

133 
2 
12 

.  831  * 

135  J 

147 

1/  Year  beginning  April  1. 

2/  Includes  exports  from  areas  now  in  Pakistan  and  Kashmir. 

3/  Republic  of  India  only. 

4/  Not  separately  reported.    Included  in  Others,  if  any, 

5/  Largely  from  areas  now  in  Pakistan. 

6/  Includes  10,582,000  pounds  to  China, 

Source:    Commercial  Intelligence  and  Statistics,  Government  of  India, 
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India's  trade  in  tobacco  was  not  affected  greatly  by  VJprld  VJar  II.  India 
continued  to-  -ship  large  quantities  of  leaf  tobacco  tc  the  United  Kingdom  and 
many  of  its  other  normal  markets.    It  also  was  able  to  receive  imports  from 
the  Uriited  States,  Burma,  and  some  of  its  other  principal  suppliers. 

The  united  Kingdom  has  always  been  the  leading  export  market  and  by  far 
the  principal  market  for  India's  flue-cured  tobacco.    Exports  to  continental 
Europe  in  prewar  years  were  limited,  but  have  increased  substantially  in 
postwar  years.    Aden  and  other  British  dependencies  have  also  been  an  impor- 
tant export  market,  and  shipments  to  other  Asiatic  countries,  principally 
China,  Hgng  Kong,  Ceylon,  and  Japan, have  been  substantial.     In  some  postwar 
years,  relatively  large  shipments  of  leaf  were  made  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  since 
the  partitioning  in  1%7,  there  have  been  substantial  shipments  to  Pakistan. 

The  proportion  of  total  leaf  exports  represented  by  flue-cured  has  in- 
creased substantially  in  postwar  years.    It  is  estimated  tiiat  in  prewar  years 
over  75  percent  of  total  exports  was  whole  leaf  native  tobacco,  and  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  flue-cured,  largely  strips.    In  po;;twar  years,  these  percent- 
ages have  been  somewhat  reversed  and  about  70  percent  of  the  total  is  repre- 
sented by  flue-cured.    This  trend  is  expected  to  continue,  and  many  observers 
believe  that  the  export  of  flue-cured  may  exceed  100  million  pounds  within 
the  next  few  years. 

Leaf  imports  into  the  country  have  been  principally  flue-cured  leaf  from 
the  United  States  for  use  in  the  better  quality  cigarettes  produced  in  the 
country.    Burma  was  formerly  an  important  soujrce  for  cigar  types,  but  imports 
have  dropped  sharply.    The  decline  in  leaf  imports. from  the  United  States  since 
194-S  is  expected  to  continue  as  the  quality  of  Indian  leaf  is  improved. 

India's  trade  in  tobacco  products  has  always  been  relatively  limited. 
The  majority  of  exports  have  been  native  products  other  than  cigarettes  and 
cigars,  and  imports  have  been  largely  cigarettes.    The  export  of  cigarettes, 
which  averaged  about  1.5  million  pounds  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
1950,  dropped  to  less  than  a  million  pounds  for  the  1950-51  fiscal  year.  In 
January  1951,  however,  it  was  reported  that  much  larger  quantities  were  being 
exported,  particularly  to  Australia  and  New  Zealazid. 

Manufacture  and  Consumption 

During  recent  years,  consumption  of  tobacco  in  India  has  averaged  about 
4.75  million  pounds,  which  puts  it  in  fourth  place  as  a  consuming  country  after 
the  United  States,  China,  and  the  U.S.S.R.    The  bulk  of  the  consumption  has 
been  in  native  products,  such  as  hookah,  other  pipe  tobacco,  bidls,  chewing 
tobacco,  and  cigars  and  cheroots.     Cigarette  consumption,  however,  is  increas- 
ing in  importance;  it  rose  from  approximately  2,5  pcrc-ent  of  tota],  loaf 
consumed  in  prewar  years  to  about  10  percent  in  1950.    Consmption  of  loaf  in 
other  products  in  1950  was  about  as  follows:    hookah  and  other  pipe  tobacco, 
4.8  percent;  bidis,  20  percent;  chewing  tobacco,  12  percent;  cheroots  and  cigars, 
8  percent;  and  snuff,  2  percent. 
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Hookah  tobacco,  consumed  principally  in  water  pipes,  is  known  &e  the 
national  smoke  in  India.    The  proces;;ing  of  the  tobacco  is  carried  on  princi- 
pally in  individual  households  or  by  smaD.l  concerns,  which  supply  a  single 
community,  but  there  are  some  native  factories  which  sell  over  a  wide  area. 
The  product  in  all  cases  is  a  combination  of  tobacco  and  other  ingredients, 
principally  fruit  juices,  molasses,  and  seasonings  of  various  kinds.  Usually, 
the  sauces  are  prepared  and  allowed  to  ferment  for  some  months  prior  to  being 
mixed  with  the  tobacco.    Th>:.  tobacco,  which  is  predominantly  of  the  Nicotiana 
rustica  species,  is  prepared  by  being  pounded  into  a  fine  powder.    There  are 
no  standard  brands  or  uniform  packagev=;  of  the  product.    Most  of  it  moves 
directly  from  the  processor  to  retail  outlets.    Some  bazaar  dealers  even  sell 
one  pipeful  at  a  time,  and,  if  desired,  will  provide  a  hookah  pipe  for  the 
consumer's  convenience  in  completing  his  smoke. 

The  bidi    represents  a  much  larger  percentage  of  total  consumption  than 
cigarettes.    It  is  known  as  the  poor  man's  cigarette,  and  has  been  used  in 
India  for  generations.    Bidis  are  made  by  rolling  granulated  tobacco  in  the 
leaf  of  a  particular  forest  tree.    To  prevent  the  filler  from  falling  out  one 
end  of  the  leaf  is  tucked  in  and  the  other  is  tied  with  thread.  Manufacture 
of  the  product  is  carried  on  largely  as  a  cottage  industry,  but  a  few  native 
establishments  produce  relatively  large  quantities.    The  tobacco  content  of 
the  product,  which  is  generally  of  light  types,  varies  from  25  to  75  percent 
of  the  total  weight.    Usually,  bidis  furnish  a  good  smoke,  are  cool,  mild,  and 
aromatic.    Popular  brands  are  put  up  in  packets  of  25  and  sell  for  less  than 
US$0,03  per  packet. 

Prepared  chewing  tobacco,  which  is  used  throughout  India,  is  also  pro- 
duced largely  as  a  cottage  industry.    It  is  made  by  boiling  pieces  of  the  leaf 
and  stem  in  lime  water.    The  paste  thus  derived  is  dried  and  colored  with 
saffron  and  other  vegetable  dyes.    Substantial  quantities  of  tobacco  used  for 
chewing,  however,  receive  no  preparation  other  than  curing  of  the  leaf.  Some- 
times a  small  portion  of  raw  tobacco  is  chewed  along  with  finely  ground  betel 
leaf. 

Snuff  is  used  in  many  sections  of  India,  but  consumption  is  small  in 
relation  to  other  tobacco  products.    It  is  prepared  from  stemmed  leaf  which 
is  powdered  in  a  mortar  and  pestle.    The  powder  is  carefully  heated  or  toasted 
and  after  it  has  cooled  lime  and  ghee  are  added  along  with  various  other  ingre 
dients  including  perfumes  and  spices.    The  product  is  sometimes  highly  colored 
by  various  dyes. 

Cigars  and  cheroots  continue  to  represent  a  substantial  part  of  tobacco 
consumption  in  India,  but  their  use  is  declining  sharply.    Most  of  the  cigars 
and  cheroots  are  produced  in  southern  India.    There  is  no  mac!iine  production, 
but  a  large  portion  of  the  output  is  in  native  establishments  of  substantial 
size. 

Cigarettes  have  been  used  in  what  is  now  the  Republic  of  India  for  more 
than  60  years.    The  first  domestic  production  was  entirely  from  dark  strong 
indigenous  tobacco.    The  bulk  of  the  leaf  was  air-cured  or  rack-cured,  but 
important  qtiantities  were  grouiMi-cured.    Many  consumers  gradually  showed  a 
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preference  for  brighter,  milder  products,  and  straight  flue-cured  cigarettes 
made  from  United  States  leaf  were  introduced.    For  marly  years,  however,  con- 
sumption of  flue-ci^ed  type  cigarettes  was  largely  limited  to  the  wealthy 
class.    Since  the  introduction  and  growing  of  flue-cured  leaf  in  India, 
flue-cur*ed  type  cigarettes  have  become  more  moderate  in  price,  and  consumption 
has  spread  to  the  low-income  classes.    At  present,  most  of  the  straight  flue- 
cured  cigarettes  whic*i  are  produced  locally  contain  a  high  percentage  of  Indian 
flue-cured  and  only  a  small  portion  of  United  States  flue-cured  leaf.  Although 
they  are  still  more  expensive  than  the  cigarettes  m^anTifactured  largely  from 
dark  tobacco,  the  straight  flue-c"ured  cigarettes  now  represent  over  50  percent 
of  total  cigarette  consumption. 

The  country' s  cigarette  manufacturing  industry  is  an  old-established, 
well-managed,  free-trade  enterprise.    It  is  highly  mecharJ.zed  and  modern. 
The  first  mecharjizod  factory  was  built  at  Mongh;yT  in  Bihar  State  in  1907,  the 
second  at  Bangalore  in  Mysore  State  in  1912,  and  the  third  at  Saharanpur  in 
Uttar  Pradesh  State  in  1925.    These  three  factories  still  produce  most  of  the 
country's  supply.    There  are  now  eight  more  modern  factories,  one  each  at 
Kidderpur  and  Agarpara,  Just  outside  Calcutta,  and  at  Parel  and  Andheri,  near 
Bombay  City,  and  one  large  and  three  small  ones  at  Hyderabad  in  Hyderabad 
State.    In  addition  to  these  modern  factories,  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
small,  poorly  equipped  cigarette  manufacturing  concerns  throughout  the  country. 

The  large,  old-established  companies  manufacture  a  wide  range  of  well-made 
brands  including  attractively  packed  straight  flue-cured  cigarettes  in  cartons 
of  10  and  round  tins  of  5C's.    Other  brands  are  blends  containJ.ng  varying 
percentages  of  Indian  flue-cured  and  light  native  leaf.    The  cheapest  ciga- 
rettes are  made  entirely  of  native  leaf.    Prices  to  the  consumer  for  domestic 
cigarettes  range  from  US$0.02  to  US$0.14.  per  10  cigarettes.    Imported  English- 
made  Virginia  cigarettes  range  in  price  from  US$0.63  to  U&'|0.95  per  tin  of  50, 
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CEYLON 


All  phases  of  the  tobacco  industry  in  Ceylon  are  expanding  steadily. 
The  total  area  planted  to  tobacco  in  19 $1  was  about  35  percent  above  prewar. 
Commercial  plantings  of  about  $0  acres  of  flue-cured  tobacco  were  first  made 
in  I9U75  by  1951  the  area  had  been  expanded  to  about  2,000  acres  with  a  pro- 
duction of  nearly  1  million  pounds.    The  manufacture  of  machine-made  ciga- 
rettes is  now  more  than  3  times  the  prewar  level,  and  the  factory  production 
of  smoking  tobacco  is  7  times  greater.    Exports  and  imports  have  also  shown 
substantial  increase* 

Production  of  leaf  tobacco  in  Ceylon  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.    Then  and  even  now  the  principal  types  are  strong,  dark,  air-cured 
varieties  of  the  Nicotiana  tabacum    species  grown  on  very  small  plots  scattered 
throughout  the  island.    Tobacco  growing  has  developed  into  an  important  indus- 
try, and  the  native  leaf  is  used  principally  in  making  cigars,  cheroots,  end 
chewing  tobacco.    Milder  types  of  leaf  have  been  introduced  in  more  recent  years, 
however,  and  cigarette  production  and  consumption  have  increased  slowly. 

Ceylon's  most  important  tobacco  growing  districts  are  in  the  Jaffna 
Peninsula  in  the  north,  the  Dumbara  Valley  in  the  Central  Province,  and  the 
Hiriyala  Hatpattuwa  in  the  North  Western  Province.    The  Jaffna  tobacco  has 
gained  popularity  chiefly  because  of  its  agreeable  flavor  for  che?fing,  but 
also  on  account  of  its  aroma  and  neutral  qualities  which  make  it  suitable 
for  cheroots.    The  DuBibara  Valley  tobacco  has  been  successfully  crossed 
with  milder,  lighter  strains.    Production  of  this  variety  is  being  expanded 
substantially  to  fill  the  increased  demand  for  its  use  as  a  filler  in  mild 
cigars  and  for  blending  purposes  in  cigarettes*    The  Hiriyala  Hatpattuwa 
tobacco  is  used  principally  for  chewing  and  in  making  cigars. 

The  total  area  planted  under  tobacco  annually  during  the  prewar  period 
(193ii-38)  averaged  about  8,230  acres,  and  the  yield  was  approximately  6OO 
pounds  per  acre. 2/    The  pattern  of  domestic  tobacco  production  and  utilization 
did  not  change  substantially  until  19U7.    In  that  year  commercial  production 
of  flue-cured  Virginie^'type  tobacco  began.    The  total  area  planted  under  all 
types  reached  9,700  acres  in  1950  and  11,200  acres  in  1951*  and  total  pro- 
duction increased  from  5,8Ul,000  pounds  to  6,619,000  pounds,  respectively. 
Increased  production  of  flue-cured  and  of  mild  cigar  tobacco  was  responsible 
for  the  increase  over  prewar  output. 

The  leading  tobacco  companies,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  have  made  a  success  of  the  cultivation  of  flue-cured  leaf.  From 
50  acres  planted  in  19U7,  acreage  of  this  type  was  increased  to  350  in  19U8, 
800  in  19U9,  1,500  in  1950,  and  2,000  in  1951.    Production,  which  in  19U9  was 
about  320,000  pounds,  increased  to  675,000  pounds  in  1950  and  950,000  pounds 
in  195l«    The  yield  per  acre  for  the  1950  flue-cured  crop  was  ii50  pounds 
compared  with  14.75  pounds  for  the  1951  crop.    The  leaf  is  very  similar  to  Indian 


?7    Source":    Department  of  Agriculture,  Peradeniya,  Ceylon. 
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Growers  "bringing  flue-ciired  type 
toljacco  to  sales  depot  near  Kandy, 


Satlve  girls  grading  flue-cured 
type  totsLCco  at  Eurunegala. 


Growers'  flue-cin-ed  type  to"bacco 
"being  weighed  prior  to  sale  at  a 
typical  sales  depot  at  Teldeniya. 


Stringing  or  tying  flue-cTsred  type  leaf 
on  sticks  preparatory  to  hanging  the 
leaf  in  a  curing  bam* 


Typical  flue-curing  "barns  at  Kurunegala, 
an  important  curing  center.    Made  of  cor- 
rugated iron  sheeting,  these  tarns  are 
I5'xl6's20»  and  hold  a"bout  70,000  leaves. 


Located  at  Eturunegala,  this  is 
one  of  the  principal  b\:o/-ing, 
curing,  aM  warehotising  depots 
of  the  Ceylon  To"bacco  Company. 
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flue-cured  tobacco,    The  bulk  of  it  is  lemon  or  light  orari'ge  in  color, 
has  a  neutral  flavor,  and  burns  well  to  a  white  ash.    It  is  iiot  comparable  . 
to  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco  as  it  is,  lacking  in  taste,  aroma,  size, 
and  body#    However,  it  is  a  good  blending  tobacco  and  is  being  substituted 
for  United  States  flue-cured  leaf. 

Two  crops  of  flue-cured  tobacco  are  produced  in  Ceylon  each  year,' 
One  is  set  out  after  the  heavy  autumn  rains  and  the  other  during  the  light 
spring  rains.    Seedbeds  are  sown  for  the  autumn  crop  in  November  and  December, 
and  the  tobacco  is  transplanted  in  January  and  February  for  harvesting.  . 
in  March  and  April.    Seedbeds  are  sown  for  the  spring  crop  in  May  and  June, 
and  the  tobacco  is  transplanted  in  July  and  August  for  harvesting  in  September 
and  October,    The  most  important  production  districts  for  the  type  are  in  the 
Central  and  North  Western  Provinces  at  Hanguranketa,  Teldeniya,  and  Kurunegala, 
each  near  the  town  of  Kandy,  which  is  72  miles  from  Colombo,  the  island's 
principal  city  and  seaport.    One  of  the  tobacco  manufacturing  companies  has 
7  buying  depots,  1^0  fire-curing  bams,  and  2  tobacco  storage  warehouses  in 
these  provinces.    More  barns  are  under  construction  and  plans  are  to  increase 
production  substantially.    It  is  believed  that  a  crop  of  at  least  2  million 
pounds  of  flue-cured' tobacco  could  be  produced  within  the  next  3  years* 

In  addition  to  the'  cultivation  of  leaf  tobacco  the  industry  includes 
the  production  of  cigarettes,  cigars,  cheroots,  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco, 
Colombo  is  the  center  of  Ceylon's  tobacco  raanuf acturing  industry.    Its  first 
mechanized  cigarette  factory  went  into  operation  in  that  city  in  1927,  Ten 
years  later  a  second  cigarette  factory  v/ent  into  production.    These  two 
establishments  have  recently  been  modernized  and  are  today  successfully  meeting 
domestic  requirements. 

Total  factory  output  of  cigarettes  for  the  year  ending  March  1951  was 
3,U  million  pounds  which  was  treble  the  annual  average  for  the  years  just  prior 
to  World  Y'/ar  II,    According  to  trade  estimates,  factory  production  during 
19U9-50  was  about  2,5  million  pounds  compared  Y/ith  approximately  2  million 
pounds  in  19U8-U9,    (These  cigarettes  weigh  about  2.2  pounds  per  thousand,) 
The  output  of  pipe-smoking  tobacco  was  about  70,000  pounds  in  1950-51  compared 
with  60,000  x->ounds  in  19U9-50  and  only  about  10,000  pounds  in  prewar  years. 

The  outlook  for  Ceylon's  tobacco  manufacturing  industry  is  promising. 
Only  taxation  can  slow  up  the  rate  of  expansion.    The  companies  manufacture 
a  wide  range  of  well-made  brands  which  include  cigarettes  made  entirely  of 
United  States  flue-cured  tobacco,  others  made  of  100  percent  Indian  an  d/or 
Ceylon  flue-cured,  and  still  others  made  entirely  of  domestic  air-cured  tobacco. 
Domestically  manufactured  cigarettes,  packed  in  tins  containing  50  pieces, 
range  in  price  from  Rupees  1.00  to  Rxpees  3.90  (about  US$0,21  to  USt.0,8l). 
Imported  brands  such  as  State  Express  555  and  Craven  "A"  retail  at  Rupees  5-50 
fgS|l.l5)and  Rupees  5.00  (USll.Oli)  respectively  in  tins  of  50, 

The  domestic  manufacture  of  cigarettes  in  Ceylon  has  improved  to  such  an 
extent  that  imports  of  these  products  have  declined  sharply.    They  averaged 
slightly  over  550,000  pounds  during  the  late  1920' s  but  dropped  to  only  12,355 
pounds  and  12,361  pounds  r-.spectively  in  19U9  and  1950.    About  85  percent  of 
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the  imported  cigarettes  are  flue-cured  type  imported  chiefly  from  the 
United  Kingdom;  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  are  the  popular  United  S  '.ates 
brands.    The  quantities  of  other  tobacco  products  imported  were  negligible, 
with  the  exception  of  hand-made  bidis  from  India,  imports  of  which  lave 
declined  sharply  during  the  postv/ar  years.    Imports  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco  which  increased  from  a  prewar  (1935-39)  annual  average  of  about 
1,200,000  pounds  to  l,5ii5,278  pounds  in  19U8  declined  to  93U,3U9  pounds  in 
19h9  but  rose  to  1,533,988  pounds  in  1950.    Practically  all  of  this  tobacco 
was  flue-cured  and  came  from  the  United  States  and  India,    /bout  62  percent 
of  the  imports  for  the  3-year  period  19U8-50  originated  in  the  United  States* 
Imports  from  India,  however,  increased  from  199,250  pounds  in  19U9  to 
7U7,28U  pounds  in  1950.    This  trend  is  expected  to  continue  unless  prices 
for  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco  become  more  competitive* 

Ceylon's  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  are  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Jaffna  leaf  which  is  shipped  to  southern  India  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  chewing  tobacco  and  cheroots.    Owing  to  quality  and  price    factors  this 
trade  increased  from  950,398  pounds  in  19I4.9  to  1,363,000  in  1950.  Combined 
exports  of  leaf  tobacco  and  products  in  19k9  totaled  996,269  pounds  compared 
with  1,U02,171  pounds  for  1950.    Exports  of  cigarettes,  mainly  for  ships' 
stores,  account  for  most  of  the  export  products.    Ceylon's  tobacco  export 
business  is  expected  to  continue  to  increase  moderately  during  the  next  few 
years. 
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INDONESIA 


The  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia,  known  prior  to 
World  War  II  as  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
leading  tobacco  producing  and  tobacco  exporting  countries  in  the  world* 
Average  annual  production  during  the  late  1930' s  was  about  239  million  pounds, 
which  was  in  excess  of  the  reported  production  in  countries  other  than  the 
United  States,  British  India,  China,  and  the  U.S«S»R«    During  the  1935-39 
period  annual  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  from  the  islands  averaged  approximately 
101  million  pounds,  which  made  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  second  to  the 
United  States  as  a  tobacco  exporting  country*    The  bulk  of  the  exports  went 
to  the  Netherlands  which  sold  important  quantities,  particularly  of  Java 
and  Madura  tobacco,  in  competition  with  United  States  cigar  and  other  air- 
cured  tobacco*    Substantial  lots  of  Sumatra's  famous  Deli  cigar  wrapper 
tobacco  were  purchased  at  the  Netherlands  auctions  by  United  States  cigar 
manufacturers* 

During  the  late  1920»s  successful  experiments  were  made  in  Java  and 
Madura  to  produce  Virginia  flue-cured  type  tobacco*    C<Mnmercial  production 
was  first  attained  in  1933  and  rose  steadily  to  average  about  1$»Q  million 
pounds  during  the  1939-i4i  period*3/   Practically  all  of  this  tobacco  was 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  in  Java  where  total  factory  output 
averaged  approximately  11  billion  pieces  annually  during  the  years  1938 
through  19iiO*    Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  this  period  averaged  only 
about  2*8  million  pounds  but  included  2 #2  million  pounds  of  United  States 
flue-cured  tobacco  which  were  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes* 

During  World  War  II  all  phases  of  the  tobacco  industry  suffered 
severe  damage*    After  the  Japanese  military  occupation  (19U2-U5)  there  was 
intermittent  warfare  for  U  years  between  Netherlands  and  Indonesian  forces* 
This  was  followed  by  sporadic  conflicts  between  native  nationalists  and 
tobacco  plantation  workers  and  later  by  dangerous  insurgent  guerrilla 
movements*    These  disturbances  together  with  abnormal  railway,  highway, 
and  shipping  conditions  gravely  impeded  postwar  recovery,  particularly  in 
the  leaf  production  branch  of  the  country's  tobacco  industry* 

Reliable  statistics  regarding  tobacco  in  Indonesia  have  not  been  avail- 
able since  the  war*    From  the  best  information  available  it  appears  that 
total  production  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  islands  during  recent  years  averaged 
less  than  $0  percent  of  the  annual  prewar  outturn,  and  exports  of  leaf  tobacco 
averaged  only  a  little  more  than  20  percent  of  prewar*    It  is  believed,  that 
during  recent  years,  inports  of  leaf  tobacco  have  been  about  three  times 
prewar  imports  as  a  result  of  the  very  small  crops  of  flue-cured  leaf  and 
the  steady  increase  in  the  consumption  of  flue-cured  type  cigarettes* 

3/    Source:    Statistical  Bureau,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Djakarta* 
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Cigarettes  are  being  produced  throughout  Indonesia  at  the  expense  of 
all  other  tobacco  products.    The  output  of  the  dom&stic  standard  machine- 
made  varieties  is  expected  to  reach  the  prev/ar  level  in  1952  or  1953o  Short- 
term  prospects  for  imports  of  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco  are  therefore 
bright.    The  long-ra;nge  view  is  not-"  favorable  because  price  will  be  a  vital 
factor*    Several  large  trial  shipments  of  Indian  flue-cured  strips  from  the 
I9I49-50  crop  woi^e  received  by  manufacturers  in  Java  at  Coi.f,  prices  equiv- 
alent to  tJS|;0.i|0  per  poundo    The  tobacco  was  found  to  be  satisfactory  for 
blending  in  cigarettes  and  the  low  cost  helpful  in  keeping  dovm  rising  manu- 
facturing costs r 

Indonesia  is  an  archipelago.    It  is  situated  between  6°  North  and  11° 
South  latitude  and  extends  over  a  distance  of  3,100  miles  along  the  equator. 
The  total  land  area  is  about  7h3> 000  square  miles  which  is  approximately  one 
quarter  the  area  of  the  United  States.    The  total  population  ( 1950  government 
estimate)  was  78  million  compared  -with  61  million  in  1930,    Its  land  area 
is  made  up  of  over  2^000  islands  of  which  Java,  Sumatra,  Madura,  Bali,  Lombok, 
and  Celebes  are  the  most  important  as  regards  tobacco  production*    Java  and 
Madura  combined  have  dnly '7  percent  of  the  tot^l  area  but  two -thirds  of  the 
population.    The 'population  of  these  tv/o  islands  in  1950  was  about  52  million 
compared  with  ij?, million  in  1930.    Sumatra  viith  an  area  of  182,870  square 
miles,  or  about  25  P'-;  re  en  t  of  the  total  area,  has  a  population  of  only  about 
12  million. 

Most  of  the  islands  in  the  archipelago  are  very  mountainous.  The 
moiintains' generally  rise  abruptly  from  coastal  plains,  '  and  several  peaks  are 
over  10,000  feet  above  sea  level.    Soils  of  the  islands  have  been  derived 
from  volcianic  ash,  the  weathering  of  rock  formations,  and  the  decomposition 
of  dense  tropical  vegetation.    The  volcanic  soils  are  rich  in  'minerals,  and 
those  with  a  high  percentage  of  humas  are  very  fertile.    Volcanic  soils  are 
most  extensive  in  Java,  and  for  this  reason  agriculture,  including  tobacco 
growing,  is  more  developed  in  Java  than  in  the  other  islands. 

All  of  the  land  area  in  Indonesia  is  vdthin  76O  miles  of  tha  equator, 
and  as  a  consequence  temperatures  throughout  the  year  are  'relatively  uniform. 
For  each  300  feet  of  ris-  in  elevation  there  is  a  decline  in  the  average 
yearly  temperature  of  about  l'^  F.    Sunshine  is  plentiful^    The  difference 
between  the  longest  and  shortest  days  in  the  year  is  only  about  U8  minutes. 
■Rains  are  frequent,  but  there  is'  seldom  a  day  in  which  the  sun  does  not  shine. 
Thus  this  region  is  especially  endowed  by  nature  for  the  production  of  tobacco. 

The  bulk  of  the  tobacco  produced  in  Indonesia  is  of  dark  or  relatively 
dark  cigar  types.    Under  United  States  stc^ndards  it  would  be  classed  either  as 
cigar  leaf  or  between  the  light  and  dark  air-^-cured  types.    Sumatra's  producers 
specialize  in  fine  cigar  vrrapper  tobacco  which  is  known  throughout  the  world; 
howevei}  80  percent  of  Indonesia's  total  tobacco  production  is  on  the  islands 
of  Java  and  Madura.    Java  produces  sizable  quantities  of  superior  cigar  tobacco 
termed  Bladtabak,  and  most  of  Indonesia's  flue-cured  tobacco,  but  the  producers 
concentrate  on  filler  types  known  as  Krossoks  v;hich  are  inferior  to  Bladtabak 
in  general  quality  but  in  great  demand  in-  the  Netherlands  and  other  European 
countries*'  'Practically  all  of  Madura's  tobacco  is  classed  as  Krossoks;  small 
quantities  of  flue-cured  tobacco  are  also  grown.    The  major  portion  of  Madura's 
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tobacco  is  lighter  in  color  and  milder  than  most  of  the  tobacco  grown  in 
Java  and  Sumatra  and  is  therefore  very  useful  especially  for  blending  purposes 
in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  and  pipe  mixtures*    Substantial  quantities 
of  tobacco  are  also  produced  in  Celebes,  Bali,  Lombok,  and  other  islands  in 
the  Indonesian  archipelago^  most  of  this  is  similar  to  the  bulk  of  the-  tobacco 
grown  in  Madura, 

Production 

The  production  of  tobacco  in  Indonesia  is  accomplished  in  four  ways:' 
(1)  by  natives  working  independently,  (2)  by  natives  working  under  the     '  ' 
direction  of  European  companies  which  supply-  them  with  seed  or  seedlings  and 
cpntract  with  them  for  their  crops,  (3)  by  European  planters  who  lease  the 
land  from  the  natives  and  hire  them  to  work,  and  (U)  by  European  companies 
leasing  large  tracts  of  land  from  native  sultans  and  princes.    The  two 
important  production  classes  are  estate  tobacco  and  native  tobacco During 
.the  years  just  prior  to  World  War  11,75  percent  of  Sumatra's  tobacco  was 
grown  on  estates  compared  with  about  33  percent  in  Java  and  Madura*  Systems 
of  land  tenure  under  v^hich  estate  tobacco  production  is  carried  out  include 
leasehold  for  a  maximum  of  75  years,  agricultural  concessions  practically 
equal  to  leasehold,  and  lands  rented  voluntarily  from  natives » 

Estates  in  Sumatra  are  managed  after  the  European  system  and  involve  the 
principle  of  agriculture  concessions.    Methods  are  scientific  and  highly 
intensive,  and  production  is  regulated  by  agreement.    Estates  in  Java  are  also 
managed  after  the  European  method  but  not  as  in  Sumatra,    The  management  of 
estates  in  Java  also  varies  with  the  localityo    In  Java,  estate  production 
in  prewar  years  was  concentrated  in  an  area  then  knovm  as  Vorstenlanden,  now 
called  Kesultanan  and  composed  of  the  districts  of  Surakarta  .and -Djogjakarta 
located  in  central  Java.    About  185U-555  seed  was  taken  from  these  districts 
to  Sumatra  where  trial  plantings  v/ere  made  v/hich  eventually  resulted  in  the 
production  of  superior  cigar  vrrapper  tobacco  in  the  Deli  district  of  Sumatra. 

Since  the  World  War  II  production  of  estate  tobacco  in  Kesultanan  has 
been  negligable  but  recently  has  recovered  materially  in  the  residency  of 
Djember  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  famous  Besuki:  area  in  East  Java 
where  it  is  believed  tobacco  was  first  produced  in  Java  on  a  commercial  scale.  ■ 
Elsewhere  the  production  of  estate  tobacco  particularly  in  the  Semarang  and 
Modjokerto  districts  of  Central  Java  and  in  Madura  has  increased  steadily  but 
.  is  still  only  about  half  of  the  prewar  outturn c 

During  recent  years  native  production  of  tobacco  has  been  resumed  in  the 
districts  of  Bondowoso,  Lumadjang, >  Malang,  and  Kediri  in  East  Java  and  in 
the  districts  of  Rembang  and  Kedoe  in  Central  Java  as  well  as  on  many  of  the 
islands  including  Celebes,  Madura,  Bali,  and  Lombok.  ■ 

The  general  outlook  for  recovery  in  production  in  the -near  future  both 
by  estate  companies  and  natives  is  unfavorable  because  of  the  labor  unrest 
and  the  uncertain  political  situation.    High  prices  paid  for  flue-cured 
tobacco  and  greatly  increased  demand  for  the  leaf  will  probably  cause  produc- 
tion of  this  type  to  expand  rapidly  even  though  expansion  in  tobacco  production 
generally  is  limited. 
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Flue-€ured  Type  Tobscco  ..  _ 

Experiments  in  the  production  of  flae-cnred  tjT)e  tobacco  were  first 
made  in  Indonesia  on  the  islands  of  Java  and  Madura  during  the  late  1920' s. 
These  vrere  conducted  by  the  leading  cigarette  manufacturing  company  'which 
employed  United  States  leaf  tobacco  expertsc    Tjnited  States  methods  of  cul- 
tivation and  curing  were  introduced  and  Hickory  Pryor^  Gaynor,  and  Harrison 
Special  Virginia  seed  v«ere  usedo    Encouraging  results  were  obtained  in  the 
Bodjonegoro  district  of  the  Rembang  residency^  in  Java,  and  around  Pamekasan, 
the  capital  of  Madura..    During  the  next  few  years  the  company  conducted 
successful  trial  plantings  of  this  type  at  various  other  points  in  the  islands. 
Hovrever;  "Hod.ionegoro  vj-as  foiand  to  offer  the  greatest  possibilities;  not  only 
were  soil  and  climatic  conditions  suitable ^  but  production  costs  Tvere  lower 
than  at  other  places  and  suitable  railway  transportation  was  available. 

The  cigarette  company  won  the  native's  interest  in  this  new  leaf  tobacco 
project  by  introducing  the  "Tjantaran"  system©    Under  this  procedure  it 
supplied  the  growers  with  seedlings.  taUght  them  to  cultivate  and  harvest  the 
leaf,  and  purchased  it  from  them  green  at  higher  prices  than  were  paid  for 
other  types  of  tobacco^    During  the  1928  season  about  100  acres  of  Virginia 
flue-cured  type  tobacco  were  cultivated  in  the  Bodjonegoro  district*  Expansion 
was  slow  Tintil  1933  when  500,000  pounds  (fam  xveight)  vrere  harvested  from 
1,000  acres-  '  Higher  prices  for  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco,  large 
increases  in  the  ^Jetherlands  Indies  import  duty  on  leaf  tobacco,  and  Government 
regulations  requiring  a  substantial  percentage  of  domestic  leaf  to  be  used  in 
blends  of  domestic  machine-made  cigarettes  led  to  an  acceleration  in  the  flue- 
cured  production  program  and  a  steady  increase  in  acreage e     In  193U  approx- 
imately 2,000  acres  of  this  type  of  tobacco  were  planted;  by  1938  the'  area 
planted  to  this  type  had  increased  sharply  to  about  17,000  acres,  from  which 
approximately  U  million  pounds  (farm.  ;veight)  were  harvestedc 

In  the  late  1930' 5J  practically  all  of  Java's  Virginia  flue-cured  type 
tobacco  was  still  grown  in  the  Bodjonegoro  and  nearby  Klaten  districts  by 
natives  whose  interest  was  maintained  by  steadily  increased  prices^  Because 
of  the  company's  experienced  leadership  and  its  constant  cooperation  with  the 
growers,  production  went  forward  rapidly  both  quantitatively  and  qualitativelyo 
The  interests  of  the  Government  and  the  estate  operators  wei*e  aroused,  and 
they  joined  in  the  further  development  of  this  projecto     Several  experimental 
stations  were  established,  and  production  was  extended  to  other  districts  in 
Java  and  Madura.    Greater  care  was  taken  with  the  cultivation  of  the  tobacco o 
Topping  and  priming  became  standard  practice,  ?jid  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
crop  was  grown  under  irrigationo    The  area  planted  to  flue-cured  tobacco  soared 
from  about  2U5 710  acres  in  1939  to  UO, 772  in  19U0  and  reached  an  all-time  high 
of  14-6, 9U9  acres  in  19Uls    During  this  period  of  expansion  in  acreage,  pro- 
duction increased  from  9^9  million  pounds  (farm  v/eight)  in  1939  to  15*9  million 
pounds  in  19U0  and  to  the  record  figure  of  21^6  million  pounds  in  19Ule  h/ 
By  this  time  about  1,100  brick  flue-curing  barns  had  been  built  and  put  into 
use    The  United  States  flue-curing  process  was  followed,  and  it  im.proved  the 
product  both  in  general  quality  and  appearance^ 

During  World  I'Var  II  Indonesia's  flue-cured  tobacco  production  was 
practically  destroyed.     After  the  war,  abnormal  labor  and  political  conditions 
retarded  attempts  at  restoration  until  recent  years  when  progress  was  made  in 
certain  areas  of  Java  and  Madura  and  in  bhe  Celebes*    The  best  results  were 
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obtained  at  Pod.jonegoro,  ]?embangj  Kediri,  snd  Solo  in  Central  Java,  Besuki  . 
in  East  Java,  Sumenep      and  Pamekasan  in  Madura,  snd  Maros  in  South  Celebes, 
Total  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  the  1951  season  was  reported  at 
3  million  pounds  (farm  weight),  compared  wit,h  2  million  pounds  in  1950,  and 
over  lal  million  pounds  in  19U9. 


Table  8«  -  Indonesia:  Acreage  and  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in 
specified  areas,  19 U9  through  1951 


( farm  weight) 


Are  a  ] 

Acreage 

Production 

19  U9  l 

1950  , 

1951  ; 

.  I'^h?  \  1950  ; 

1951 

,    Ac  re  s  , 

Acres 

■Acres  , 

•  1,000    :  1,000 
'  pounds  :  pounds 

^1,000 
'  pounds 

Java/Madura  . 
Celebes  •  .  .  ■ 

•  2,000 

350 

I  3,500 

500 

!  5,000 

900 

: 

!    1,000  :     1,750  . 
!        175  :  250 

■  2,500 

:  500 

Total.  . 

2,350 

U,000  . 

'     5,900  . 

.    1;175  ;  2,000 

.  3,000 

1 


Source:     Trade  sources. 


Java's  flue-cured  tobacco  is  grown  principally  from  Harrison  Special 
seed.    Java's  two  top  grades  of  flue-cured  leaf  from  the  1950  crop  looked 
very  similar  to  United  States  type  12=     They  possessed  fine  lemon  to  good 
light  orange  color  and  were  satisfactory  in  size  and  texture,  but  they  were 
not  comparable  to  nnited  States  flue-cured  tobccco  in  flavor  or  aroma.  How- 
ever, the  tobacco  was  neutral,  burned  fairly  well,  and  was  substituted  for 
United  States  flue-cured  tobacco  for  blending  purposes  in  domestic  cigarettes* 
The  average  price  for  green  leaf  from  Java's  1950  flue-cured  type  crop  was 
0.60  tupees  per  kilo  (US$0 ^072  per  pound)  compared  mth  a  prevj-ar  average  of 
0*16  rupees  per  kilo  (US$0«,019  per  pound).    Prices  for  the  1951  crop  ranged 
from  0.25  to  0.75  rupees  per  kilo  (uS$0;03''to  US$  0.09  per  pound >■  but  averaged 
about  the  sa-ne  as  in  1950e 

As  the  shift  in  consumer  preference  from  strong,  dark  cigar- type  tobacco 
to  milder,  brighter  varieties  is  becoming  m.orc  pronounced  ^nd  the  smoking  of 
flue-cured  type  cigarettes  particularly  by  the  younger  generation  of  both 
sexes  is  increasing,  manufacturers  and  growers  plan  to  increase  production 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  as  much  as  possible.    Consensus  is  that  if  the  labor 
situation  and  growing  conditions  are  favorable  the  outturn  of  flue-cured 
leaf  could  reach  the  prewar  (1939-^1)  average  of  15*8  million  pounds  (farm 
v/eight)  within  5  years. 

Native  Kerftabak  which  enters  conmiercial  ch.annels  is  sold  principally 
by  the  producers  to  small  dealers  who  resell  it  to  larger  dealers  or  m.anu- 
facturers  or  sometimes  to  exportersc    There  are  no  established  markets. 
Sales  are  usually    made  at  the  farm,  buyer's  warehouse,  or  village  produce 
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Left.  Natives  in  Java  cultivating 
young  Virginia  flue-c\ired  type 
to'bacco  plants  in  the  seed  'beds. 
Note  the  grading  sheds  and  flue- 
curing  Isams  in  the  hackground. 


Hight.    Cigar  filler 
type  plants  growing 
in  the  field  in  East 
Java.    Most  of  this 
to'bacco  is  exported 
to  the  Netherlands. 


Left.    Cigar  leaf  cur- 
ing sheds  in  East  Java 
made  of  palm-leaf  mat- 
ting supported  'by  "bajn- 
'boo  poles.  Sections  of 
matting  on  the  sides 
and  ends  may  "be  opened 
or  closed  for  ventila- 
tion purposes.  These 
sheds  are  90  to  120  ft. 
long  and  60  ft.  wide. 
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bazaars.    Krossok  is  purchased  by  relatively  large  dealers,  estate  con?Danies, 
and  manufacturers  who  ferment,  grade,  and  bale  the  leaf*    The  bulk  of  this 
leaf  is  exported*    Most  of  the  estate  companies  ship  their  entire  production 
of  tobacco  to  the  Netherlands  soon  after  it  has  been  processed.    In  the 
Netherlands  it  is  sold  at  the  Amsterdam  or  Rotterdam  auctions  where  it  is 
purchased  by  manufactiirers  and  dealers  mainly  for  export.    The  flue-cured 
type  tobacco  is  purchased  from  the  growers  chiefly  in  the  green  leaf  by 
manufacturers  who  either  cure  and  grade  it  themselves  or  arrange  with  some 
other  manufacturer  who  owns  flue-curing  bams  to  perform  that  service  for  them. 

In  1950  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Government  and  a  growers'  group  to 
form  a  cooperative  society  to  grow  and  sell  its  production  of  flue-cured 
type  tobacco  in  green  leaf.    This  project  is  still  alive  but  is  not  function- 
ing as  well  as  was  expected  on  account  of  the  disturbed  labor  and  political 
conditions. 

Sumatra's  Cigar  Wrapper  Tobacco 

The  production  of  Sumatra  cigar  wrapper  tobacco  is  confined  to  an  area 
on  the  northeast  coast  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  Medan,  which  is  the 
capital  and  commercial  center  of  the  island.    Belgcwan,  17  miles  away,  is 
its  port.    This  famous  northeast  coast  tobacco  section  is  known  as  the  Deli 
cigar  wrapper  district.    The  bulk  of  the  leaf  is  light  greenish-brown  to 
brown  in  color  and  bums  freely  to  a  white  clinging  ash.    The  leaf  is  thin 
and  elastic  and  ranks  among  the  finest  cigar  wrappers  in  the  world. 

Deli  wrapper  tobacco  is  grown  on  large  plantations,  rather  than  on  small 
or  medium-size  farms  such  as  are  common  in  the  United  States.    Only  one  crop 
of  tobacco  is  harvested  each  8  years.    The  year  following  the  tobacco  harvest 
natives  are  permitted  to  cultivate  a  dry  rice  crop,  and  the  land  then  lies 
fallow  for  about  7  years. 

Estate  production  of  the  tobacco  during  the  5-year  period  1935-39  averaged 
30,715*000  pounds  fermented  weight,  but  decreased  to  9,237,000  pounds  in 
1950,  and  about  5,000,000  pounds  in  195l«    The  area  planted  to  tobacco  showed 
a  corresponding  decline,  falling  from  a  prewar  annual  average  of  31,000  acres 
to  9,000  in  1950  and  about  5*000  in  1951*    The  conversion  of  tob^co  land  for 
cultivation  of  rice  and  other  food  crops  was  principally  responsible  for  the 
steady  decline  during  the  war.    During  the  postwar  period  the  labor  situation 
and  the  illegal  occupation  of  tobacco  land  by  squatters  were  important  con- 
tributory factors*    The  strike  of  field  workers  in  January  and  February  1951 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  sharp  drop  in  the  harvest  in  1951  compared  with 
1950.    Negotiations  between  the  Government  and  concession  landholders  regard- 
ing the  conversions  of  concessions  into  long-term  leaseholds  are  indicated, 
and  action  may  be  taken  to  evict  squatters  from  concession  tobacco  lands. 
High-level  estate  officials,  however,  are  apprehensive  about  the  immediate 
future  of  the  estates  and  pessimistic  regarding  the  long-term  outlook.  There- 
fore, it  appears  that  it  will  be  many  years  at  least  before  United  States 
growers  of  cigar  wrapper  meet  with  the  competition  which  existed  in  prewar 
years. 


Rl^t.  Priming  Dell  clear  wrapper 
leaf  in  a  typical  totsacco  field  on 
the  northeast  coast  of  Simatra.  So 
ensure  even  ripening  of  the  entire 
crop*  two  leaves  are  plucked  from 
each  stalk  every  2  days. 


Left.    Clearing  Jungle  land  to 
he  used  in  the  prodtictlon  of 
Deli  cigar  wrapper  tohacco  in 
Suiaatra  after  the  land  has 
laid  fallow  for  ahout  7  years. 


Left.    Selecting  cigar  wrapper 
seedlings  from  the  seed  heds 
for  transplanting  in  the  Deli 
tobacco  fields.    Soils  in  this 
district  appear  to  have  greater 
influence  in  fixing  commercial 
characteristics  and  quality  of 
the  leaf  than  do  other  factors 
such  as  varieties »  climate »  and 
cultural  and  curing  practices. 
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Bi^t.    Deli  cigar  wrapper  leaf 
haziging  on  tam'boo  poles  in  a 
caring  shed.    One  shed  will  ac- 
commodate atout  50,000  plants. 


Left,    A  standard  Deli  cigar 
wrapper  curing  shed.  The 
arerage  shed  is  180  ft.  "by 
72  ft.,  and  about  ko  ft.  at 
the  ridgepole  and  9  ft*  at 
the  eaves* 


£i^t.    Deli  cigar 
wrapper  leaf  "bundled 
and  "bulked  and  under- 
going a  scientific 
fermentation  process. 
After  regrading,  the 
"bundles  are  retied 
into  hands  containing 
35  leares. 
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Tha  production  of  Sumatra  cigar  ?jrapper  tobacco  began  in  1863.    It  was 
started  by  a  single  planter,  J.  Nienhuijs,  who  secured  a  concession  for  the 
use  of  land  on  vihi.ch  to  grov/  tobacco  from  the  Sultan  of  Deli.    After  success- 
ful trial  .plnntingSj  probably  ironi'  seed- originating  in  Manila  or  flav.ana, 
i'':r.  Neinhui.is  organized  a  plantation  company  In  i86i?  for  large-scale  production. 
Following  this  start,  several  other  Netherlands  companies,  including  the  Peli 
3'Taatschappi.i,    v/ere  or£?anized,  and  by  1872  annual  prodirction  of  wrapper 
tobacco  passed  the  l-nillion-pound  mark  and  by  IftHO  exceeded  10  million  pounds. 
Between  1900  and  1918  production  ranged  betwe^Tn  hO  and  52  million  pounds 
.annually. 

X  ■     During  -the  early  1900' s  there  was  evidence  -of  consolidation  in  the 
industry*    World  '^'-ar  I  accelerated  this  tendency,  and  the  number  of  separate 
Sumatra  wrapper  tobacco  companies  listed  on  the  Amsterdam  exchange  decreased 
from  21  in  1913  to  9  in  1923'.    This  consolidation  of  the  industry  progressed,  ; 
and  today  Sumatra's  cigar  v-iravper-  tobacco  industry  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  companies  popularly  kno-.m  as  the  "Fig  Four,"  headed  by  the  Deli 
Maatschappij  whd.ch  was  established  in  1869.    These  com.panies  are  largely 
responsible  ^'or  the  widespread  popularity  of  Surriatra's  leaf  tobacco  as  a 
vrrapper  for  high-grade  cigars  and  are  striving  diligently  to  regain  lost 
trade  and  reduce  costs  of  production  which  are  about  l5  times  higher  than 
prewar .  1*^  ve  1  s  • 

Prior  to  "Torld  War  I,  the  industry  was  comprised  of  about  80  estates 
which  held  under  concession  approximately  650,000  acres,  of  which  about  50 
percent  was  good? tobacco  land.    Just  before  World  War  II  there  were  not  more 
than  30  ^'States,  and  reports  now  indicate  that  the  Government  reduced  estate 
acreage  to  315^000  acres  in  1951  and  may  reduce  it  to  125,000  by  1961.  If 
plans  materialize,  the  Innd  tVius  acqaired  would  be  used  principally  for  the' 
production  of  food  crops.  -       .  ■  " 

Soils  in  the.  Sumatra  wrapper  tobacco  district  appr'rently  have  greater 
influence  in  fixing  the  commercial  char.-icteris tics  and  Quality  of  the  leaf 
than  other  factors,  such  as  varieties,  climate,  cultural  ?-nd' curing  practices. 5/ 
These      soils  are  primarily  of  volcanic  origin,  rich  in  minerals  and  under- 
.laid  with  older  marinf:  rocks  or  sediment,  of  wliich  there  are  outcroppings 
at  certain  points.     The  soils  vary  in  color  from,  red  to  brovm  and  grey  to 
black,  and  in  textu.re  ■  f rom  clay  loams  to  saner/  loams  and  black  dust  soil. 
Eifht  distinct  soils  have  been  recognized.    Five  are  strictly  volcanic  sOilsj 
two  are  alluvial  soils;  .'-■nd.  the  remaining  t;'pe,  which  is  found  only  in  limited 
areas  in  the  tobacco  district,  is  soil  derived  from  marine  rocks  and  sediment. 

Sumatra,  like  all  other  tobacco -grovv'ing  countries,  has  its  plant  diseases 
and  insect  pests.    The  most  serious  diseases  affecting  the  growing  tobacco 
plants  are  slim.e  sickness  (Granville  wilt),  frogeye  (Cercospora  nicotiartae ), 
mosaic  virus,  pseudo  mosaic.    Among  the  riosts  which  do  miost  dam^age  in  the  field 
are  caterpillr.rs,  grasshopp^-rs,  .aphids,  and  capsid  bugs.     In  the  fermenta- 
tion buildings  and  tobacco  storage  warehouse: s,  d.:3mage  from  the  tobacco  beetle 
( lasioder-ma)  is  most  feared. 


5/    See  Jt  p.  Gibb:j,  Tobacco  Production  .--nd  Consum.ption  in  the  Netherlands 
Indies  (i'"'o reign  Series  Mo.  61),  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
United  States  Dep.irtment  of  Agriculture>  Washington  25,  D.  C,,  M.irch  19iiO. 
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-The  time  of  planting  the  wsippcr  tobacco  depends  on  the  altitude. 
Seed  beds  in  upland  territory,  are  pr'-^pared  about  December  25  ^J^d  in  the 
lowlands  during  the  second  week  in  January,    Be-tween  UO  and  hS  days  after 
sowing,  the  plants  are  large  and  h-irdy  enough  to  be  transplanted  in  the 
open  fielde    Han'^esting  takes  place  from  60  to  90  days  after  t ranspl^.nting, 
depending  on  weather  conditions •    The  plant  reaches  a  height  of  from'  5  to  8 
feet  and  is  not  topped.    It  produces  2h  to  28  usable  leaves*    To  ensure  an 
even  ripening  of  the  entire  crop,  two  leaves  are  plucked  from  each  stalk  every 
2  days,  beginning  at  the  bottom.    The  lerves  are  gathered  in  the  early  morning 
while  it  is  cool  and  brought  to  thatched-roof  curing  sheds  in  matting  baskets. 
The  average  curing  shed  is  l80  by  72  feet,  about  UO  feet  high  'at  the  ridge 
pole,  and  9  feet  at  the  eaves.    One  shed  will  accommiDdate  about  50,000  plants, 

Sumatra's  cigar  wrapper  tobacco  is  air-cured  and  then  put  through  a 
scientific  fermenting  process.    The  leaf  is  then  regraded  by  experts  and 
retied  into  hands  containing  about  35  leaves.    These  hands  are  checked  for 
size  and  grade  and  pressed  into  bales.    The  standard  weight  of  a  bale  is 
usually  80  kilos  (176  pounds).    Certain  choice  grades,  however,  are  put  up 
in  bales  weighing  70  kiles  (15U  pounds), 

Sumatra  Native  Tobacco 

Tn  addition  to  the  estate  cigar  wrapp  -r  tobacco  groV»Ti  by  Europeans  in 
the  Deli  district,  air  and  sun-c\ired  tobacco  is  produced  in  small  plots  by 
natives  throughout  Sumatraa    When  cured  and  cut,  this  native  tobacco  is 
known  as  Kerf,    The  b\ilk  of  this  tobacco  is  of  a  strong,  dark,  cigar  type, 
but  substantial  quantitits  of  milder,  lighter  varieties  are  now  being  produced 
because  demand  is  shifting  from  strong,  dark  tobacco  to  milder,  brighter  leaf, 
particularly  for  use  in  cigarettes.    Native  tobacco  is  used  mainly  for 
cigarettes,  but  important  quantities  arc  consum.ed  in  pipes.    The  cured  tobacco 
is  sold  in  the  form  of  f  ine-cut,  coarse-cut,  ?Jid  twist.    Most  of  this  native 
tobacco  is  produced  on  the  v/est  coast  of  Sumatra  near  Padang.-  ..Total 
production  of  Kerf  in  Sumatra  just  prior  to  IVorld  War  II  was  estimated  at  about 
10  million  pounds,  compared  with  approxim-itely  15  million  pounds  in  1950, 
Sumatra's  K,:rf  is  cured  and  processed  in  the  same  manner  as  Kerf  in  Java. 
Java's  Kerf  tobacco  competes  in  the  local  m::rket  with  that  produced  in  Sumatra, 

Currently,  the  price  for  the  bett-^^  r  Quality  domestic  Kerf  averages  about 
20  rupees  per  kilo  (TTS.|2.38  per  pound),  compared  v.-ith  27.50  rupees  (!TS^3»28  per 
pound)  for  the  imported  variety, 

fairing  l^orld  War  TI  the  Jr.p-inesc  arranged  for  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Deli  Ivlaatschapi'ij  who  7;ere  prisoners  of  war  in  M--dan  to  produce  a  type  of 
flue-cured  tobacco,  but  attemots  were  unsuccessful  because  the  soil  and  climate 
were  unsuitable.    However,  this  t;^'pe  has  sinc^  been  grown  for  sun  and  air 
curing,  and  production  is  being  expinded,  particularly  on  the  west  coast  ne;.ar 
the  port  of  Padarig,    The  price  for  the  leaf  which  is  usually  brighter  in  color 
than  Kerf,  r.anges  from  20  to  2h.50  iiip-:es' per  kilo  (US?;2.38  to  $.2.92  per 
pound).    The  best  quality  of  flue-cured  type  tobacco  is  imported  from  Java 
and  sells  as  high  as  35  rupees  per  kilo  (iJS.^U. 17  P'-r  pound).    Sumatra's  dark 
coarse-cut  an:i  twist  tobacco  sells  as  low  as  5  rupees  per  kilo  (US^':^0.59U  per 
pound ) • 
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■Manufacture  and  Consumption    .  ,  ' 

Indonesia's  tobacco  products  industry  includes- tne  manuf a:cture  of- 
■  cigarettes,  pipe  tobacco,  cigars,  chewing  tobacco,  ^d  snuff  .  ■  The' bulk  of 
the  consumption  is  in  cigarettes  of  which  there  aire  several  types.  The 
preferred  cigarette  is  the  standi^rd  machine-made'  fluB-cured  type,  *- 

Factory'  output  of  cigarettes  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  chiefly 
because  of  the  shortage  of  leaf  tobacco  and  the  chaotic  labor  situation, 
but  the  industry  is  making  commendable  progress.    Total  factory  production 
of  standard  machine-made,  cigarettes  for  1951  "was  estimated  at  9  billion 
pieces  compared  with  about  8  billion  in  1950  and  6  billion  in  19li9.  The 
trade  expect  output  "will  be  around  10  billion  in  19^2'  and  that  it  will  • 
reach,  the  prewar  (1938-Up)  average  of  11  billion  by  1953»    Cigarette  produc- 
tioin  is  increasing  at  the  expense  of  all  other  tobacco  productso    Some  cig- 
arettes .are  made  of  blends  containing  either  100  percent  United  States  flue- 
cured  tobacco  or  a  high  percentage  of  United  States  flue-cured  mixed  Virith 
Canadian.,  Indian,  or  domestic  flue-cured.    Other  cigarettes  made  by  standard 
machines  contain  blends  of  various  light  air-cured  indigenous  tobacco  mixed 
with  domestic  flue-cured  or  sun-cured  leaf.    Most  of  the  machine-made  ciga- 
rettes are .well  manufactured.    They  are  70  mm.  in  length,  2h  to  2h^  mm,  in 
',circum,ferqnce,  and  weigh  about  1  kilogram  per  thousand.    They  are  put  up 
in  attractive,  colo* red  printed  paper  cup-packets  containing  20  cigarettes 
.and..are  .:Sold  under  brand  names  such  as  Commodore,  Escort,  Kansas,  Star, 
"^jVhippet, .  and  IVembley,    For  excise  purposes  the  Government  fixes  banderole 
prices  which  range  from  0,60  rupees  to  2,0  rupees  (USi$0.l6  to  US^O.5362) 
per. packet.    The  prices  printed  on  the  banderoles  which  are  affixed  to  the 
packets  are  supposed  to  represent  the  price  the  consumer*  should  pay,  but 
owing  to  the  short  supply  position  cigarettes  frequently  are  'sold  at  more 
than  twice  the  banderole  price.    Imported  United  States  cigarettes  such  as 
Camels,  Lucky  Strikes^and  Chesterfields    are'  usually  obtainable  on  the"  black 
market  at  about  6,50  rupees  (US|1.71)  per  pack  of  20  cigarettes  compared 
with  20  rupees  (.US;|5>'«26')  for  imported  English-made  brands  such  as  Players 
}l&yy  Gut^  Medinvi  and  Wills'  Gold  Flake  cigarettes  in  vacuum  tins  of  50, 

Another  popular  variety  of  cigarettes  is  known  as  Kreteks.  Kreteks 
are  much  larger  .than  the.  flue-cured- type  cigarettes  being  80  mm.  in  length 
and  about  28  mm.,  in  circumference'  and  weigh  2  kilograms,  'per  thousand.' 
Originally  these ,  cigarettes*  yrere  all  made  by  hand  and  wrapped  in  comhusks 
instead,  of  .paper..  .Mow  two  factories  in' Indonesia  "manufacture  Kreteks  entirely 
by  machinery,,  and  several  hundreds  o'f  establishment-^'  employ  thousands  of 
rollers  who  make  them  in  small  hand-operated  machines  which  produce'  a  single 
cigarette  at.  a  time,  .'  The.  chief  centers  of  pi^bduction  are  in  Java  "at  Semarang, 
Kudus,  and  Surabaya,    Kreteks  are  made  of  blende  of  native 'dark  or  brown  air- 
cured  tobacco  mixed  with'  about  25  to  30'  percent  cloves.    Small  bit's  'of  in- 
cense are.  sometimes  included  in  the  blend  to  improve  the  aro-'ma,  ■  All  'Kreteks 
are  now  wrapped  in  standard  whi'te  cigarette  paper -v/hich  bears- '  th^- bf  and  name. 
Considered  as  a  smoke,  Kreteks  are  much  stronger  and  hotter  'than  d'r'dih'ary 
cig^arettes  and  smell  more  like  cloves  than  tobacco.    They  are  put  up^in  cello- 
phane-wrapped paper  packets,  many  of  which  are  attractively  labelled, '  The 
largest  selling  brands  range  in  price  from  0,30  rupees  (U,S,$0.08)  for  packets 
of  10  to  0.50  rupees  (us$0.13)  for  packets  of  8. 
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Klobats,  known  as  Strootjes  before  World  War  II,  are  the  oldest  type 
of  cigarette  in  Indonesia,  and  they  are  still  almost  as  popular  as  Kreteks. 
Klobats  are  made  of  blends  similar  to  those  used  in  Kreteks  but  contain  a 
higher  clove  content* ,  They  are  about  the  same  length  and  weight  as  Kreteks 
but  are  conical  in  shape  being  hO  mm*  in  circumference  at  one  end  and  about 
15  mm*  at  the  other*    Klobats  are  made  entirely  by  hand  and  are  rolled  into 
cigarette  form  by  wrapping  in  comhusks  or  Nepah  palm*    The  center  of  the 
Klobat  industry  is  in  Java  at  Semarang  but  Surabaya,  Malang,  and  Kudus  are 
very  important  manufacturing  points*    Prices  for  Klobats  range  from  0*U0  rupees 
(USfO.ll)  to  0*60  rupees  (US$0. 16)  for  packets  of  10  pieces*    Annual  consunqj- 
tion  during  recent  years  is  estimated  to  average  about  ii*8  billion  Klobats 
and  approximately  5»U  billion  Kreteks*    Prior  to  the  war  Klobats  were  more 
popular  than  Kreteks* 

The  quantity  of  roll-your-own  cigarettes  consumed  is  not  known  but 
it  is  probably  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  of  both  Kreteks  and  Klobats* 
This  type  of  cigarette  is  usually  made  from  Kerf  or  other  fine-cut  tobacco 
rolled  in  white  or  brown  paper  into  the  form  of  cigarettes*    It  is  about  the 
same  length  but  not  more  than  half  the  weight  of  the  standard  machine-made 
product* 

The  number,  of  consumers  of  cigarettes  in  Indonesia  is  increasing,  par- 
ticularly among  the  younger  generation  of  both  sexes*    The  purchasing  power 
of  consumers  is  also  rising,  and  those  who  can  afford  to  do  so  are  gradually 
switching  from  the  roll-your-own,  Kretek,  and  Klobat  varieties  to  the  standard 
machine-made  cigarette  of  brighter  and  milder  flue-cured  type  tobacco* 

The  short-term  outlook  for  Java^s  cigarette  manufacturing  business  is 
somewhat  dimmed  by  adverse  labor  and  political  conditions,  but  expansion  is 
going  ahead*    New  cigarette  factories  are  being  constructed  at  Djakarta,  a 
new  plant  is  planned  for  Surabaya,  and  plant  expansion  and  modernization  are 
under  way  at  Semarang* 

The  most  popular  type  of  tobacco  produced  and  consumed  in  Indonesia  is 
shredded  in  the  curing  process  and  is  called  Kerftabak  or  Kerf*  Immediately^* 
after  harvest  the  midrib  is  removed  from  the  leaf*    The  resultant  strips  are 
then  tied  into  individual  bundles  of  about  $0  or  rolled  into  the  shape  of 
balls  and  bulked  for  3  or  U  days  until  the  desired  color  has  been  developed 
and  some  fermentation  has  been  accomplished*    The  bundles  of  strips  are  then 
untied,  and  straight-laid  on  blocks  or  benches  before  being  shredded  by  very 
sharp,  large,  hand-operated  knives*    The  balls  of  tobacco  are  shredded  or 
shaved  by  guillotine-shaped  devices*    The  shredded  product,  now  in  the  form 
of  plain  fine-cut  tobacco,  is  spread  in  the  sun  on  split  bamboo  matting  until 
it  is  thoroughly  dried*    It  is  then  ready  to  be  marketed  and  consumed*  The 
native's  favorite  Kerf  is  light-brown  in  color,  medium  in  strength  and  neutral 
in  aroma,  but  substantial  quantities  of  strong  dark  Kerf  are  also  consumed* 
Tobacco  used  in  making  Kerf  is  grown  throughout  Indonesia,  but  most  if  it  is 
produced  in  Java,  Madura,  and  Sumatra*    Kerf  is  sold  to  the  consumer  loose  in 
quantities  varying  in  weight  from  a  few  grams  to  several  kilograms  at  prices 
ranging  from  the  rate  of  U.OO  to  1^*00  rupees  (US$1.05  to  US$3.95)  per  kilo- 
gram* 
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The  next  most  popular  native  tobacco-  products  are  shag  and  plain,'  fine- 
cut,  and  coarse-cut  tobacco  which  are  very  similar  in  appearahce  to  Kerf  but 
are  made  from  dark-brown,  air-cured  cigar  types  produced  in  Java,  Sumatra, 
Madura,  Celebes,  Bali,  and  Lombok.    After  curing,  the  leaf  is  generally  -stemmed 
before  being  straight-laid  on  tables  or  platforms  and  cut  with  very  sharp- 
large  guillotine-like  knives.    The  same  procedure  is  followed  when  the  leaf 
is  not  stemmed,  but  the  product  is  then  known  as  shag  or  birdseye  tobacco. 
The  shredded  or  cut  tobacco  is  bulked  and  in  many  instances  is  sprayed  with 
sweetened  water  after  being  graded  for  color  and  prepared  in  units  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes  for  marketing.    Native  cut  tobacco  and  shag  are  sold 
unpackagfed,  •  The  price^  range  is  about  the  same  for  Kerf,  shag,  and  native 
cut  tobacco, 

Indonesia's  cigars  and  cheroots  are  all  hand  made.    Production  is  carried 
on  throughout  the  larger  islands-  but  principally  in  Java  at-  the  toiivns  of 
Semarang,  Magelang,  and  Djogjakartsi,  and  in  Sumatra  at  Medan.,    Consum.ption  . 
of  these  products  is  declining  as  a  result  of  high  costs  and  the  shift  in 
consumer  preference  from  strong,  dark  tobacco  to  brighter,  milder  varieties. 
Most  of  the  native  cigars  are  below  standard  size  but  sell  at  the  rate  of  0.10 
to  0.15  rupees  (US$0.026  to  US|0.039)  each. 

The  manufacture  and  consumption-  of  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff  has  not  been 
important  for  many  years  and  this  trade  is  rapidly  disappearing. 

Imports         .  ^  -  ■  . 

Indonesia's  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  for  the  5-year  (1935-39) 
period  averaged  2.8  million  pounds.    United-  States  flue-cured  leaf  comprised 
the  bulk  of  the  total  amounting  to  2,2  million  pounds,  annually.    The  remainder 
was  principally  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco  transhipped  through  the 
Straits  Settlements,  but  small  lots  of  Chinese  flue-cured  leaf  were  included' 
in  the  total,-   Official  figures  covering  imports  of  leaf  since  the  war  are 
not  available,  but  it  is  estimated  that  about  7»6  million  pounds  and  approx- 
imately 8,9  million  pounds  were  received  in  19i49  and  1950  respectively.  About 
75  percent  of  this  tobacco  was  United  States  flue-cured  leaf  received  direct 
from  the  United  States,    It  is  believed  that  most  of  the  remainder  was  made 
up  of  reexports  of  United  States  tobacco  from  European  ports  and  shipments  of 
flue-cured  leaf  from  India, 

Imports  of  tobacco  products  into  Indonesia  during  the  prewar  period 
averaged  U,6  million  pounds  of  which  h»2  million  pounds  was  cut  tobacco,    '  ' 
Most  of  this  was  United  States  flue-cured,  but  there  were  also  substantial 
quantities  of  United  States  dark  fire-cured  tobacco.    Practically  all  of  this 
tobacco  was  processed  in  the  United  Kingdom.;  some  was  prepared  in  the  "    ■ ' 
Netherlands,    The  flue-cured  was  fine-cut  tobacco  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  cigarettes,  and  most  of  the  fire-cured  was  used  in  making  dark  birdseye 
or  shag  chiefly  for  pipe  smoking.    Imports  of  cigarettes  averaged  about  3^6,000 
pounds  annually  during  the  prewar  period.    The  bulk  of  these  cigarettes  were 
manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  blends  of  United  States  flue-cured 
tobacco,  but  small  lots  were  received  from  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States^ 
The  remaining  70,000  pounds  of  imported  products  were  cigars,  practically  all 
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of    which  were  from  the  Netherlands.    Figures  covering  imports  of  tobacco 
products  since  the  war  are  not  available,  but  it  is  estimated  that  in  19U9 
they  totaled  about  U.5  million  pounds  and  dropped  to  3  million  pounds  in 
1950.    It  is  believed  that,  cut  tobacco  and  dark  birdseye  or  shag  shipped 
in  bulk  from  the  Netherlands  make  up  the  major  portion  of  these  imports j 
cigarettes  are  a  very  poor  second  and  cigars  insignificant a 

Exports 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  Indonesia  during  the  5  years 
(1935-39)  averaged  101  million  pounds  fermented  weight,  annually.  About 
90  percent  of  the  leaf  exported  went  to  the  Netherlands  where  the  bulk  of 
it  was  sold  for  reexport.    Most  of  the  remainder  was  sent  to  Spain  and  France, 

^  but  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Hong  Kong  each  took  quantities  averaging 
slightly  over  100, 000  pounds  per  year.    Exports  from  Java  accounted  for  about 
75  percent  of  the  total  and  were  comprised  principally  of  Vorstenlanden  and 
Besuki    filler  types.    Exports  of  the  finest  leaf,  Sumatra's  Deli  cigar 

.  wrapper,  averaged,  about  25  million  pounds  annually  during  the  prewar  period. 

.  Reliable  statistics  covering  exports  since  the  war  are  not  available,  but 
official  and  trade  sources  have  estimated  exports  for  19U9  and  1950  at  about 
18  million  and  27  million  pounds  respectively*    As  in  prewar  years,  practically 
all  of  this  leaf  went  to  the  Netherlands.    Exports  to  the  United  States 
during  19U9.  and  1950  averaged  less  than  1  million  pounds  per  year.  Shipments 
to  Singapore,  the  next  largest  outlet,  were  very  small,  and  those  to  Belgium 
and  Luxembourg,  the  next  most  important  markets,  were  negligible. 

•    Indonesia's  exports  of  tobacco  products  in  prewar  years  were  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  cut  tobacco.    Shipments  of  cut  tobacco  averaged  about 
700,000  pounds  annually.    Exports  of  cigarettes  and  cigars  during  the  years 
just  prior  to  World  l''ar  II  averaged  only  about  20,000  pounds  and  16,000  pounds 
respectively.    The  Straits  Settlements  took  practically,  all  of  the  cut  tobacco, 
over  two-thirds  of  the  cigarettes,  and  about  half  of  the  cigars.    Exports  of 
•  these  products  since  the  war  are  reported  to  be  insignificant.    The  current 
unsettled  labor,  shipping,  and  political  conditions  together  vdth  rising 
domestic  consumption  and  low  leaf  stocks  make  tinB  short--teEni  outlook  for  expot"ts 
of  leaf  and  tobacco  products  extremely  unfavorable.  , 


> 
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TIffi  PHILIFPiriES 


Tobacco  has  always  been  of  great  importance  to  the  economy  of  the 
Philippines.    The  pattern  of  the  country's  tobacco  industry  since  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  II  has  changed  tremendously,  with  exports  on  a  greatly  reduced 
level  and  imports  increasing  greatly.    Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  were 
only  8.1  million  pounds  in  1950  as  compared  with  the  prewar  (1935-39)  annual 
average  of  37.3  million  pounds.    Exports  of  cigars  were  at  an  all-time  low  of 
2.1  million  pieces  in  195C  as  compared  with  the  prewar  annual  average  of  202 
million  pieces.    Exports  of  cigarettes  practically  disappeared  in  1950,  total- 
ing only  1^,000  pieces,  while  exports  of  smoking  tobacco  completely  disappeared. 
In  the  prewar  period,  exports  of  cigarettes  averaged  37.3  million  pieces  and 
smoking  tobacco  6.2  million  pounds.    This  loss  of  overseas  trade  is  attributed 
principally  to  the  closing  of  European  markets  during  the  war,  the  shift  in 
consumer  preference  from  cigars  and  dark  cigarettes  to  bright  cigarettes,  and 
the  shortage  of  foreign  exchange. 

Important  changes  also  occurred  during  the  post-World  War  II  period  in 
the  Philippines  import  trade j  affecting  both  unmanufactured  and  manufactured 
tobacco.    Imports  of  the  former  jumped  from  96,000  pounds  in  19-48  to  793,000 
pounds  in  1949  and  to  the  record  level  of  28,8  million  pounds  in  1950.  Ciga- 
rettes, the  country's  Number  One  imported  manuractured  tobacco  product,  de- 
clined most  significantly  from  11.1  billion  pieces  in  194-8  to  8.3  billion 
pieces  in  194-9  and  2.3  billion  pieces  in  1950.    These  changes  were  greatly 
influenced  by  Government  controls,  rumors  of  restrictions,  and  clandestine 
trade.    As  of  June  1,  1951,  stocks  of  imported  cigarettes  and  leaf  tobacco 
were  very  low. 

The  substantial  increase  in  the  country's  manufacture  of  cigarettes  is 
of  special  significance.    Total  output  from  licensed  factories  in  the  Manila 
area    rose  from  an  annual  prewar  (1935-39)  average  of  3.1  billion  pieces  to 
attain  a  record  level  of  about  7.6  billion  pieces  in  1950.    This  was  due 
primarily  to  import  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Governiaent  to  foster  domestic 
manuf actui' e ,    The  emphasis  now  being  placed  by  Government  and  trade  on  expanded 
production  of  leaf  tobacco  is  also  important.    Total  production  of  all  types 
of  leaf  tobacco  during  the  1950-51  season  is  estimated  at  62  million  pounds 
compared  with  an  annual  average  of  74-. 8  million  pounds  in  the  prewar  period, 
but  well-informed  circles  believe  that  by  19  5  3-54-  the  crop  will  equal  the 
prewar  level  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  increase  will  be  in  flue-cured  tobacco, 
production  of  which  for  the  1950-51  crop  is  estimated  at  1  million  pounds. 
Prices,  c.i.f.  14anila,  for  domestic  flue-cured  leaf  from  the  194-9-5C  crop 
ranged  from  the  equivalent  of  US$0.05  to  US|0.4.0  per  pound.    Prices  for  best 
Isabela  and  Cagayan  filler  leaf  from  the  194-9-50  crop  averaged  US$0.43  and 
US$0.36  per  pound,  respectively. 

Leaf  tobacco  was  first  introduced  in  the  Philippine  Islands  from  Mexico 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.     It  was  first  grown  success- 
fully in  the  Cagayan  Valley  in  northern  Luzon.    Originally  the  only  tobacco 
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cultivated  commercially  was  dark  cigar -filler,  which  was  utilized  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigars  and  cheroots.    During  the  100-year  regime  of  the  to- 
bacco monopoly,  which  was  abolished  in  1882,  sun-cured  and  air-cured  wrapper, 
in  addition  to  filler  tobacco, were  produced  succev^sfully.    During  United  States 
Governmenta].  administration  good  results  were  obtained  in  the  cultivation  of 
new  cigar  types,  especially  from  seed  originating  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  of  cigarette  varieties  from  the  United  States, 
Turkey,  and  Russia.    During  World  War  II,  the  Japanese  grew  small  quantities 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  from  seed  produced  in  Japan  and  Formosa,    The  best  flue- 
cured  tobacco  over  produced  commercially  in  the  Philippines  was  grown  during 
the  194-9-50  season.    Attempts  to  grow  Burley  tobacco  have  not  as  yet  been  very 
successful,  but  small  quantities  of  this  and  Oriental  cigarette  varieties  are 
grown,  and  the  tempo  of  experiments  and  production  ivS  being  accelerated. 

Tobacco  is  grown  on  practically  all  of  the  7,083  islands  which  comprise 
the  country's  total  area  of  114-, 000  square  miles,  an  area  a  little  less  than 
the  States  of  Georgia  and  Florida  combined.    Most  of  the  country's  19. million 
people  use  tobacco,  principally  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  cheroots.    The  majority 
of  farmers  grow  tobacco  on  small  plots  ranging  from  one-tenth  to  three-fourths 
of  an  acre.    Usually  a  farmer  retains  a  portion  of  his  tobacco  crop  for  home 
consumption  or  barter  for  other  farm  produce.    About  50  percent  of  the  area 
in  tobacco  is  cultivated  by  owners,  about  25  percent  by  part  owners,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  remainder  by  share  tenants.    Many  growers  harvest  filler,  chewing, 
pipe,  and  cigarette  tobacco  from  one  farm. 

The  most  important  tobacco  producing  provinces  have  always  been,  and  still 
are,  Isabela,  Cagayan,  La  Union,  Pangasinan  and  Gebu,  which  collectively  con- 
tain about  80  percent  of  the  total  area  pla.nted  to  tobacco  and  grow  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  the  total  crop.    Filler  tobacco  predominates,  and  the 
finest  varieties  are  grown  in  the  Cagayan  Valley  in  northern  Lu?:on  where  the 
Cagayan  River,  with  a  length  of  220  miles,  overflows  its  banks  each  year  to 
a  maximum  width  of  .about  4-0  miles.    This  flooding  causes  natural  replenishment 
of  soil  fertility.    The  type  of  filler  produced  in  the  Cagayan  Valley  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  better  quality  cigars.    The  sand  leaves  of  the  best 
fillers  are  primed  for  use  as  cigar  wrappers.    Cigar -binder  tobacco  as  such  is 
not  produced,  but  good  binders  are  selected  from  filler  loaf  and  off -grade 
wrappers. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  fil.ler  grown  in  the  Philippines  but  they  arc 
closely  related  to  the  following  standard  types:    Simmaba,  Vizcaya,  Marogiu, 
Pampano,  Repollo,  and  Espada. 

Sun-grown  and  shade-grown  wrappers  have  been  produced  for  several  decades. 
The  better  varieties  of  sun-grown  wrappers  are  the  Baker  Sumntra,  Ilagan  Sumatra, 
and  Florida  Sumatra,    Important  production  districts  are  in  the  Provinces  of 
Isabela  and  Laguna.  '  Successful  shade-grown  varieties  are  native  Simmaba  and 
Vizcaya  grown  in  the  Provinces  of  La  Union,  Ilocos  Sur,  and  Batangas, 
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The  most  promising  flue-cured  cigarette  tobacco  yet  produced  in  the 
Philippines  was  grown  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  country.    The  bulk  of 
this  was  harvested  in  the  Province  of  La  Union  in  the  San  Juan  and  Agoo  dis- 
tricts, but  sizable  quantities  were  harvested  in  the  Province  of  Pangasinan 
around  Bauang  and  Rosario,  also  on  Mindoro  Island  and  in  Ilocos  S\ir«    The  soil 
is  mainly  dark-to-brown  sandy  loam.    Since  the  early  post-World  War  II  period 
the  most  popular  varieties  of  seed  have  been  Oxford  26  and  North  Carolina 
Bright  Yellow,  but  now  plants  from  these  classes  suffer  from  cross  pollination, 
and  many  have  gone  far  towards  reverting  to  native  types*    Chiefly  because  of 
this,  but  partially  due  to  the  shortage  of  flue-curing  barns  and  lack  of  redry- 
ing  facilities,  the  product  is  far  from  satisfactory.    Recently  the  Government, 
and  one  of  the  new  large  manufacturers  in  Manila,  tackled  the  problem  of  pro- 
ducing better,  brighter,  flue-cured  leaf.    The  Government  stepped  up  its 
program  for  research  and  experimental  woiic,  seed  procurement  and  distribution. 
The  compaiy,  in  December  1950,  formed  a  subsidiary  which  assist  the  growers 
to  obtain  seed  or  seedlings  and  buys  and  flue-cures  the  leaf.    During  the 
1950-51  season  it  completed  the  construction  of  hO  flue-curing  bams.  These 
new  bams  are  20*x20'x2U'>  being  much  larger  than  the  25  previously  built  and 
operated  by  the  now  defunct,  formerly  Government-controlled,  National  Tobacco 
Corporation. 

During  1951  and  for  several  seasons  to  come,  the  corapany  plans  to  build 
a  few  hundred  additional  bams  chiefly  in  the  Luzon  area.    The  new  bams  are 
to  be  constructed  of  concrete  with  corrugated  iron  roofing  and  outside  fur- 
naces which  bum  wood  from  the  neighboring  forests.    Further,  the  conpany  will 
soon  assemble  at  Quezon  City,  near  Manila,  a  two-stick  and  ^ron  redrying 
and  ordering  machine,  which  will  be  the  first  modern  tobacco  redrying  machine 
to  be  established  in  the  Philippines.    During  1951  the  corapany  augmented  its 
staff  by  employing  several  United  States  leaf  and  manufacturing  technicians. 
Two  other  factories  in  the  Manila  area  each  employ  one  United  States  manufactur- 
ing expert. 

The  Philippines  total  leaf  tobacco  harvest  in  1950-51  is  estimated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at  Manila  to  be  62  million  pounds  from  about 
120,000  acres;  58.2  million  pounds  were  produced  from  115*000  acres  in  the 
19U9-50  season,  and  U8.3  million  pounds  from  95»727  acres  in  19U8-U9*  Postwar 
progress  has  been  steady,  and  substantial  restoration  of  the  leaf  tobacco 
industry  appears  likely  because  the  labor  outlook  is  brighter,  acreage  will 
be  increased,  and  better  seed  and  handling  facilities  will  be  available,  espe- 
cially for  flue-cured  leaf.    During  the  19U9-50  season  about  l85>000  pounds 
of  this  type  of  tobacco  were  grown.    The  estimated  production  for  the  1950-51 
season  is  1  million  pounds.    An  output  of  at  least  3  million  pounds  is  planned 
for  1952-53*  but  fulfillment  depends  largely  upon  the  availability  of  adequate 
supplies  of  proper  seed,  sufficient  fertilizer,  plus  increased  knowledge  of 
cultivation  and  haiKiling. 
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riue-cured  type  tobacco  seed  "beds  in  the 
Toliacco  Szperlment  Station  at  Ilagan  in 
the  Isaljela  district  in  the  northern 
Philippines.    This  excellent  stand  of 
plants  is  atout  ready  for  transplanting. 


A  view  of  variety  tests  of  five  flue- 
cured  type  toliiaccos  introduced  at  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Ilagan.  Flower 
heads  of  selected  plants  are  covered 
with  paper  hags  to  prevent  crossing. 


A  very  promising  variety 
of  flue-cured  type  tobacco 
growing  at  the  Central 
Ib^eriment  Station,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Manila, 
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Left,  ritie  cured  type  to'bacco 
curing  T3ams  at  La  Union  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the 
Philippines.    These  "barns  are 
made  of  "brick  and  cement  with 
corrugated  iron  roofs.  They 
are  20'z20'x24«  and  have  a 
capacity  of  a"bout  1,500  pounds 
of  green  leaf. 


Sight.  The  Philippines' 
first  modern  flue-cured 
to"bacco  redrying  plant 
which  was  "being  con- 
structed at  Quezon  City 
near  Manila  in  1951* 
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Table  9.  -  Philippines:    Imports  of  unmanufactured  and  manufactured 
tobacco  by  categories ,  1935-39  average,  and 
calendar  years  194-7-50 


Commodity 


Unmanvif  actured 
Leaf  ...'..".7. 


Manufactured 
Cigai's  . . . . 
Chewing  . . . 
Smoking  . . . 
Other   


Cigarettes 


Average  ' : 
1935-39  I 


1,075 


315 
639 
98 
9 


1947 


2.712: 


10] 


225 
1,008 
171 
2 


1948 


194-9 


1,000  pounds 


96 


793 


: 


516 
3 


1950 


• 

1,050 

:  165 

• 

1,387 

5  224. 

4-73  ! 

!  94 

* 
• 

34-  ! 

;  410 

28,792 


 Billion  pieces 

9.192:       11.080:  8.349: 


2.297 


Source:    Insular  Collector  of  Customs,  and  Yearbook  of  Philippines 
Statistics. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  the  origin  of  practically  all 
Philippine  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco  products.    United  States 
blended-type  cigarettes  traditionally  have  comprised  by  far  the  major  por- 
tion of  such  imports.    Imports  of  cigarettes  have- declined  sharply  since  1948 
when  they  reached- a  peak  of  11  billion  pieces,  but  it  was  not  until  1950  that 
they  dropped  below  the  prewar  (1935-39)  level  of  2.7  billion,  pieces  (see 
table  9).    This  decline  is  due  to  restrictions  placed  by  the  Government  in 
its  endeavor  to  attain  self-sufficiency  as  regards  its  tobacco  requirements. 
During  1950,  imported  cigarettes  comprised  only  25  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  cigarettes  sold  in  the  Philippines.    The  1950  imports  of  other  tobacco 
products  including  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  'also  dropped  below  prewar. 
However,  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  soared  from  a  prewar  'annual  average  of  1,1 
million  pounds  to  28.8  million  pounds,  mainly  on  the  strength  of  rumors  of 
import  controls  'in  favor  of  domestic  grown  leaf  and  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  cigarettes.  • 

Philip])ine  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  prior  to  World  War  II  were 
principally  to  $pain,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Korea,  and  Japan j  important 
shipments  were  also  made  to  French  Africa,  the  United ■ otates,  China,  Belgium, 
and  the  French  East  Indies,    Shortage  of  foreign  exchange • and  -  the  shift  in 
consumer  preference  from  dark  cigar" type  tobacco  to  brighter  varieties  con- 
tributed to  the  substantial  decrease  in  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco, 
as  well  as  manufactured  products,  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war  (see 
tables  10  and  11),    In  1950  total  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  were  only 
8  million  pounds,  far  below  the  prewar  (1935-39)  annual  average  of  37.3 
million  pounds,  and  about  99  percent  of  the  shipments  went  to  only  4  coun- 
tries, instead  of  to  20  as  in  the  prewar  period. 
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Table  10.  -  Philippines:    Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  (including  scrap) 
and  tobacco  prodi^cts,  1935-39  average, 
and  calendar  years  1947-50 


Commodity 

foQ^fn  *      1947     •      1948      '      1949      *  1950 
:    1935-39  :                 :                 :  : 

Leaf  .-  

!l/  37,343 
6,182 

201,985 
37,348  ! 

] 

!  2/ -10,538  : 

] 

:       1,372  : 
5,000  ! 

L,000  pound  £ 

y    6,229  s 

.,000  piece  £ 

2,081  ! 
1 

.11,218  : 

• 

1,574 
;          610  : 

.  8,137 

\ 

:  2,138 
14 

1/    Includes  5,935,000  pounds  of  scrapj  118,000  pounds  of  others. 
2/    Includes  283,000  pounds  of  scrap. 
2/    Includes  48,000  pounds  of  scrap. 


Source:    Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics. 


Table  11.  -  Philippines:    Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  (excluding  scrap) 
by  countries  of  destination,  1935-39  average, 
and  calendar  years  1947-50 


Country  of 
destination 

:  Average 
:  1935-39 

J  1947 

:  1948 

:  1949 

:  1950 

:    1,000  ! 
.  pounds 

:  1,000 
;  pounds 

:  1,000 
.  pounds 

\    1, 000 
;  pounds 

:  1,000 
.  pounds 

United  States  and 

• 
• 

;  745 

!  105 

:  363 

!  519 

French  East  Indies  . . 

;        592  1 

310 
;      1,079  ! 

321  . 
s         664  i 
321  ! 

1  64 
297  ! 
369 

534 

s  702 

!         524  J 

:            5  : 

5 

:  6,934 
71  : 

!     4,710  : 
?0  : 

10,079  : 
46 

6,282 

:  100 

■  Total   

•  31,300 

• 

\  10,255 

:      6,181  ' 

:  11,218 

;  8,137 

Source:    Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics. 
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Manila,  the  capital  and  chief  port,  is  the  center  of  the  tobacco  mami- 
facturing  industry  in  the  Philippines.    In  that  area  in  June  1951,  there 
were  51  Government-licensed  tobacco  factories  all  of  vrhich  made  cigarettes. 
Ten  of  these  factories  produced  about  75  percent  of  the  country's  machine- 
made  cigarettes.    There  is  also  a  licensed  factory  at  the  seaport  of  Cebu, 
In  addition,  there  are  many  clandestine  factories  scattered  throughout  the 
Islands.    The.  total  number  of  factories  diminished  substantially  during  the 
first  half  of  1951,  and  this  trend  is  expected  to  continue  as  Government 
regulations  are  more  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  takes  its  natural  toll.    Several  of  the  larger  factories  are  equipped 
with  fairly  adequate  machinery  and  are  efficiently  operated.    The  cigar  facto- 
ries are  not  mechanized  but  quite  a  nmnber  of  them  are  spacious  and  well 
managed  and  turn  out  excellent  products.    Cigarettes  make  up  the  most  impor- 
tant segment  of  the  industry  (see  table  12),  but  the  output  of  cigars  is 
important  and  production  of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  substantial.  The 
quantity  of  snuff  manufactured  is  insignificant. 


Table  12,  -  Philippines:    Production  of  manufactured  tobacco  products, 
■1934-38  average,  and  calendar  years.,  1947-1950 


Commodity  ] 

Average 
1934-38 

:  1947 

• 

:  1948  : 

•  • 

1949  : 

• 

1950  1/ 

Pounds 

•  464,191 
472,167 

:  222,243 
:  230,455 

:  437,282  : 
;  320,584  : 
1,000  pieces 

434,935  : 
304,087  ; 

555,000 
447, 000 

Cigarettes 

.  315,545 
3,1U,318 

:  58,034 
;  1,867,711 

• 

:  87,146  : 
2  1,861,753  : 

•  • 

•  • 

91,764  : 
1,850,348  : 

93,000 
9,600,000 

1/  Estimated. 
2/    Including  cheroots. 


Source:    Collector,  Internal  Revenue. 


The  licensed  factories  stepped  up  output  of  cigarettes  from  a  prewar 
annual  average  of  3.1  billion  pieces  to  above  9.6  billion  pieces  in  1950, 
and  plans  were  to  exceed  this  record  level  in  1951.    There  are  a  great 
variety  of  cigarettes,  about  50  percent  of  which  are  made  of  dark  filler- 
type  tobacco.    The  bulk  of  the  remainder  are  blends  of  United  States  and 
domestic  tobacco  and  a  few  are  the  straight  Virginia- type.    Included  in 
the  lot  are  numerous  brands  of  good  general  quality  but  none  comparable 
to  popular  United  States  cigarette  brands.    The  majority  of  th^  cigarettes 
are  machine-made  and  are  encased  in  standard  white  paper ,  some  of  which  is 
sweetened^  others  are  in  brown  paper.    Some  of  the  cigarettes  have  a  tucked- 
in  end;  others  have  a  crimped  lap.    Strengths  are  mild,  medium,  and  strong. 
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In  1932,  a  famous  Philippine  company  in  Manila,  vhich  made  its  repu- 
tation on  its  cigars  and  dark  cigar-type  cigarettes,  manui'actured  the 
country's  firjst  United  States  blended-type  cigarette.    The  brand  name  for 
these  cigarettes  was  Pal,  and  they  were  sold  in  packets  containing  20 
pieces  at  the  equivalent  of  US^0.05.    This  pointed  the  trend,  and  started 
quite  an  American  pattern.    Today,  there  are  in  Manila  dozens  of  brands  of 
domestically-made,  so-called  United  States-type  blended  cigarettes.  Some 
sell  under  names  such  as  Uncle  Sam,  New  Yorker,  and  Holl;yvood.  Mentholated 
cigai^ettes  bear  appropriate  brand  names  such  as  Alaska,  Eskimo,  and  £no-Man. 
The  three  most  popular  cigarette  brands  in  the  country  today  are  made  by 
old-established  cigar  manufacturers  in  Manila.    Mainly  because  of  the 
shortage  of  cigarettes  from  the  United  States,  these  now  sell  at  the  equiva- 
lent of  US$0.25  per  packet  of  20, pieces.    Popular  imported  United  States 
brands  including  Chesterfield,  Camel,  and  Lucky  Strike,  which,  before  import 
restrictions, soid in  packets  of  20  at  the  equivalent  of  about  USS0.20,  now 
sell  at  prices  ranging  from  the  equivalent  of  US$0.50  to  US$0. 60. 

The  preferred  cigarette  in  the  Philippines  is  the  United  States 
blended-tyT^e,  but  the  original  dark-cigar  variety  is  still  popular  and 
there  is  a  significant  demand  for  the  straight  flue-cured  product.  The 
country  has  been  a  splendid  market  for  United  States  cigarettes  and  leaf 
tobacco,  but  owing  to  the  Philippine  Government's  import  restrictions  it 
appears  that  the  Governirient  is  well  on  the  way  toward  losing  badly  needed 
revenue  and  the  United  States  much  of  its  tobacco  export  trade  with  the 
I slands . 
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Hong  Kong 


The  British  Crown  Colony  of  Hong  Kong  is  one  of  the  greatest  trans- 
shipping ports  in  the  world;  it  is  a  splendid  tobacco  center,,  but  grows  no 
tobaccos    Its  storage  warehouses  and  sales  facilities  for  tobacco  leaf  and 
tobacco" products  are  better  than  average.    It  has  three  large,  efficiently 
operated  tobacco  factories^  which  are  well  equipped  with  modern  machinery. 
The  total  output  of  cigarettes  during  1950  was  about  2.5  billion  pieces, 
which  was  approximately  the  same  as  the  quantity  manufactured  in  19U9  and 
double  the  prewar  (1935-39)  annual  averagee    Imports  and  exports  of  unmanu- 
factured leaf  and  tobacco  products  increased  steadily  during  19U8,  19U9>  snd 
1950,  but  the  current  tight  restrictions  on  shipments  to  China  cause  the  ; 
trade  to  take  a  pessimivstic  view  of  short-terra  prospects.    It  appears  that 
Hong  Kong  is  being  bypassed,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  favor  of  Whampoaj  the 
Pearl  River  port  for  Canton,  and  the  nearby  port  of  Macao,  apparently  be- 
cause embargo  laws  and  other  trade  restrictions,,  are  not  being  enforced  at 
these  points  as  strictly  as  they  are  in  Hong  Kong.    The  industry  is  in  a  . 
healthy  condition,  however,  and  the , long-term  outlook  is  favorable. 

Hong  Kong  is  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  90  miles  south- 
east of  Canton.    It  is  only  391  square  miles  in  area,  but  the  population  is 
currently  estimated  at  about  2< 2  million.    During  the  late  19U0's,  it  was 
approximately  1.75  million,  compared  with  about  850,000  in  the  late  1930 «s» 
The  bullc  of  the  people  are  in  Victoria;?  the  capital,  and  in  the  peninsular 
city  of  Eowloori  on  the  mainland*  .  Its  natural  harbor  is  17  miles  in  extent 
and  is  the  only  safe  deep-sea  anchorage  between  Shanghai  snd  Indochina. 

Combined  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  and  manufactured  tobacco  pro- 
ducts show  a  steady  postwar  increase,  and  the  i950  figures  are  about  12 
percent  above  1938  (see  table  13) «    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  rose 
slightly  during  19U8— 50;  imports  of  cigarettes  and  other  tobacco  products 
fluctuated  within  a  narrow  margin,  but  in  1950  imports  of  manufactured  to- 
bacco products  were  more  than  treble  those  in  1933. 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  leaf  tobacco  increased  from  8.1  million  pounds 
in  19 U9  to  8.7  million  pounds  in  1950  but  are  still  short  of  the  prewar 
(1938)  level  of  11, 8  million  pounds.    The  bulk  of  this  leaf  is  flue-cured, 
and  it  is  used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes.    Prior  to 
Y/orld  Vfar  II,  China  was  the  chief  source  of  supply,  but  during  the  past  few 
years  most  of  these  imports  ca.me  from  the  United  States.    Now  India  is  be- 
coming an  increasingly  important  contender  for  the  market,  and  imports  from 
the  United  States  are  declining  slightly*    A  reversal  of  the  downward  trend 
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in  imports  of  United  States  leaf  should  result  from  a  narrowing  of  the  price 
gap  between  United  States  flue-cured  leaf  and  Indian  flue-cured  leaf,  which 
is  currently  selling  Cti.f.  Hong  Kong  at  trie  equivalent  of  US^O.UO  per  pound. 
Imports  of  stems,  scrap,  and  shorts  increased  from  33>000  pounds  in  1938  to 
5U0,000  in  19U9  and  783,000  pounds  in  195'0»    Practically  all  of  this  material 
originates  in  the  United  States  although  recently  small  lots  were  received 
from  India. 

Hong  Kong's  imports  of  cigarettes  increased  from  1,1  million  pounds 
in  1938  to  5*2  million  pounds  in  19U9  .and  5*6  million  pounds  in  1950«  Prior 
to  World  War  II  the  bulk  of  these  imports  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
China.    Those  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  principally  the  straight  Virginia 
type,  while  most  of  the  cigarettes  received  from  Chine  were  made  from  a 
blend  of  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco  mixed  with  Chinese  flue-cured 
leaf.    During  postwar  years,  imports  of  cigarettes  from  the  United  States 
took  the  lead,  and  in  19^0  totaled  3«8  rd.llion  pounds  compared  with  1»6 
million  from  the  United  Kingdom*    Although  the  United  States  blended-type 
cigarettes  are  steadily  gaining  in  popularity,  the  preferred  cigarette  is 
still  the  straight  flue-cured» 

The  manufacture  of  several  world-famous  English  brands  has  recently  been 
transferred  to  Hong  Kong»    These  cigarettes  are  very  well  made.    Some  of  the 
brands  contain  blends  of  100  percent  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco;  others 
are  manufactured  with  varying  proportions  of  United  States  leaf  blended  with 
Indian  and  Chinese  tobacco.    The  consumer  price  for  the  highest  grade  locally 
made  Virginia  brand  is  HK$3»50  (US$0.6125)  per  tin  of  50  cigarettes;  those  in 
the  next  bracket  sell  at  HK$2.7^  (US^0,U8l2)j  and  other  well-knovm  Virginia 
brands  also  made  in  Hong  Kong  sell  at  HK$2,50  (US$0.U375)  and  HK$2.25 
(US$0. 3938). 6/    The  cheapest  locally  made  brand. sells  at  HK$0.25  (US$0.ii38) 
per  pack  of  TO  cigarettes.    Imported  popular  United  States  blended  type 
cigarettes  sell  at  HK$1.00  (US$0,175)  per  pack  of  20  pieces.    The  consumption 
of  cigarettes  has  risen  with  the  increase  in  the  smoking  population  and  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  consumers. 

B7    Indonesia  and  Belgium  are  trjrLng'  to  enter  this  market  on  a  price-cut 
quality  bagis.    The  Hong  Kong  dollar  equals  US$0.175« 
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Table  13»  Kong  Kong:    Imports  of  unmanufactured  leaf,  stems,  and 
scrap,  and  manufactured  tobacco,  1938  and  19U8-50 


Item                   *      IQ'^B      '      19ii8        *      19k9  ' 

I                         •               .      .       •  ■ 

'  19^0 

:    Pounds    t    Pounds      t    Poimds  i 
:                :                 :  ! 
Unmanufactured  tobacco:  • :  ,    '          s         '         :       .  i 
Leaf,  stemmed  and         ■:                :  : 

Stems,  scrap,  etc,....*:       33^000:       638,058:       539, U80 

\  Pounds 

!  8,708^907 

:      .  782s506. 

;  9,U91,U3 

:                 :  ! 

Manufactured  tobacco         :                :           ,       j  j 
products:                      :                :                  t            .  • 

Cut  tobacco,               :                :                  :  , 

Cigars  and  cheroots..:       l6p7U9:        22,601:  22,020 

\  5,630,82/ 

}'  107.128 
1  27,533 

:  5,765,188 

Combined  total  imports.. .!  13, 621, 2l4Uj  12,730,2104 J  lU,022,U57i 

15,256,901 

Source:    Compiled  from  official  soiirces. 


Table  lU.     Hong  Kong:    Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  - 
;    by  coimtry  of  origin,  1938  and  19148-50 


Country  of  origin     ,  )    \  1938     \  191*8 

•  • 

;   19I49'"  ! 

1950 

:    Pounds    :    Pounds  \ 
Leaf  tobacco:                    :     .            :  j 

Pounds  J 

977, ^loi 
1  5,320,511! 
'  1,595,232.: 

'  '30,925! 
!  16ii,9l6; 

Pounds 

'..     952, 7U5 
.     U, 580, 068 
.  2,7.11,52U 
U25,817 
38,753 

;  8,b89,39Uj 

"  " 8,708,907 

Cigarettes:   .       ,      •      :            '    j '  i 
United  Kingdom  .:     5U6,6ll:  -3,108,7811 

\  1091 
!  2,U01,730j 
!  2,777,397! 
I  3,385i 
6U,1[;3! 

'  207,3141 
1,587,202 
3,801,80U 
2I4, 108 
10,372 

.  5,2U6,76it| 

5,630,827 

Soiirce:    Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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In  prewar  years,  most  of  Hong  Kong's  imports  of  cut  tobacco  and  pipe 
mixture  carae  from  China,  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  a 
poor  second  and  third*    Imports  in  tliis  category  fell  from  670,000  pounds 
in  1938  to  125,000  pounds  in  19U9,  and  107,000  pounds  in  1950.  During 
recent  years,  the  sources  for  this  tobacco  have  been  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Macao,  in  the  order  narned* 

In  addition  to  leaf,  stems,  scrap  tobacco,  and  cigarette  and  cut  to- 
bacco. Hong  Kong  imports  small  quantities  of  cigars  and  cheroots.  These 
increased  from  about  17,000  pounds  in  1933  to  22,000  pounds  in  19li9  and 
28,000  pounds  in  1950«    The  Philippines  has "always  been  the  major  source 
of  supply,  with  the  Netherlands  second  and  the  United  States  thirdo 

Hong  Kong^s  combined    exports  of  unmanufactured  leaf  tobacco  and  manu- 
factured tobacco  products  in  1950  were  up  about  one-third  over  19ii9>  and 
more  than  double  19U8,  but  still  slightly  below  prewar  figures  (see  table  15)« 
Exports  of  leaf,  stems,  and  scrap  rose  sharply  during  19ii9  and  1950j  exports 
of  cigarettes  and  other  tobacco  products  remained  steady,  but  were  well  below 
prewar  levels. 


Table  15«  -  Hong  Kong:    Exports  of  unmanufactured  and  mani^^actured 

tobacco,  1938  and  19U8-50 


Item                 ;  1938     1  19U8  -     !  19U9       1  1950 

«  t  t  • 

t  Pounds    ;  Poun'ds      i  Pounds      i  Pounds 

Unmanufactured  tobaccos    :  t  ,  i  $ 

Leaf,  stemmed  and          :  »  s  : 

unstemmed  j  3,039,703:  1,352, 80U;  3,355,508s  U, 739,616 

Stems,  scrap,  etc«.«.,.i  i421,U65:  23,609s  1Q0,617>  1,312,118 

Total.  •!  3,U6l,l68|  1,376,U13[  3,U56,125;  6,05l,73U 


Manufactured  tobacco         :                i  t  t 

products:                      t                t  :  : 

Cigarettes.  ..:  6,637,865:  3,06U,727j  U,117,028v  '  '  3,9'5S,t)57 

Cut  tobacco,               J                :  i  '  :' 

pipe,  etc.  \i     700,236:  17,U76:        2U,982j  ' "  27,903' 

Cigars  and  cheroots..;       36,02U:  37U;  562': 3,78B 

Total  ....!  7,.37U,125|  3,082,577!  U,lU2,572!      3,989, 7U8 

Tot 4  exports..  ,  |lO,835,293 !  U,U56,990  j  7,598,6971  10,0U,U82 


Source:    Compiled  from  official  sources* 
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Table  16»  -  Hong  Kong:    Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  snd  cigarettes  by- 
country  of  destination,  1938  and  19U8-50 


Country  of  destination 


1938 


19U8 


19U9 


1950 


J  Pounds 
Leaf  tobacco:  : 

Chinao  1,U09,873 

Macao   1,377,780 

Egypt  :  588 

Germany  75,582 

French  Indochina.......:  12,000 

Netherlands  •  :       31,  UOO 

Belgium.  j  39,999 

All  others o  :  92,l;8l 

Total  I  3,039,703 

: 

Cigarettes:  : 

Macao.o  •••••••••••  »     6dli,  761 

British  Malaya, «  :  lU9,706 

Philippines  •  •  •  :  10 

French  Indochina^  :  277,857 

China, o..«f..  :  5,2U3jl38 

North  Borneoa*,  :  28,037 

All  others  ...»  25ii,356 

Total.. •  j  6,637,865 


pounds 

95,508 
8UO,071 
338,171 

56,371* 
22,680 


Pounds 

1,U19,U21 
855,215 
803, 7lU 


123,210 
127,032 
26,916 


Pounds 

1,378,062 
1,891,878 

552,90li 

627,231 
21,900 
93,676 

173,965 


1,350,80U 


1,938,319 
l460,3UU 
1U1,500 
83,121 

63,U38 
372, U51 


3,355,508 


3,163,0  209 
335,105 
32,500 
16,605 
26,2l4l 
20ii,52U 
338,8iiU 


ii,  739,616 


1,057,703 
1,37U,732 
119,05U 
3,739 
728,253 
552,301 

122,275 


3,061;,  727|i    U,  117, 028 


3,958,057 


Sources    Compiled  from  official  sources. 

Hong  Kong's  exports  of  unmanufactured  leaf  tobacco  have  always  been 
mainly  to  China  and  Macao.    However,  prior  to  World  War  II,  important  ship- 
ments were  made  to  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  French  Indochinae 
During  the  last  few  years,  exports  to  these  countries  and  Egypt  were  sub- 
stantial, but  the  bulk  of  the  shipments  again  went  to  China  and  Macao. 
These  two  countries  also  take  most  of  Hong  Kong's  stems,  scrap,  and  shorts. 
Exports  of  these  have  been  irregular  —  ij.22,000  pounds  were  shipped  in  1928, 
101,000  pounds  in  19U9,  and  1.3  million  poxmds  in  1950. 

Hong  Kong's  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  products  consist  princi- 
pally of  cigarettes.    During  the  prewar  years,  China  was  by  far  the  most 
important  outlet,  with  Macao  second,  and  French  Indochina  and  British  Malaya 
next 3    In  19U9  and  1950,  Macao,  British  Malaya,  and  North  Borneo  were  the 
largest  outlets  for  cigarettes,  and  efforts  were  made  to  build  up  trade 
with  the  Philippines  and  Indonesia*    Exports  of  cigarettes,  which  in  1938 
totaled  6«6  million  pounds,  fell  to  U.l  million  pounds  in  19U95  and  h  million 
pounds  in  1950. 
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In  addition  to  unman-ufactured  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  Hong-Kong  exports 
small  quantities  of  cut  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cheroots.    Shipments  of  the 
cut  tobacco  (including  pipe  mixtures)  dropped  from  700,000  pounds  in  193S 
to  only  24,000  pounds  in  194-9,  and  were  28,000  pounds  in  1950.    British  Malaya 
and  Macao  are  the  most  important  export  markets  for  cut  tobacco.    Hong  Kong's 
export  trade  in  cigars  and  cheroots  has  almost  disappeared.    In  1938,  it 
totaled  36,000  pounds,  and  China  was  the  largest  market,  followed  by 
French  Indochina,  Thailand,  and  British  Malaya,    In  194-8  and  194-9,  it 
totaled  only  374-  and  562  pounds,  respectively,  but  increased,  to  3,788.  pounds 
in  1950  when  the  West  Indies  took.  3,084-  pounds,         ; .  ■.  -  .  - 


